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" Gather ye ro$e-iuds while ye mayP 



CHAPTER L 

Two very large tears stood in two blue eyes. 
The eyes were set in a round face, the face 
surmounted a pair of square shoulders ; the 
shoulders were on a stout and sturdy frame, 
the very well-developed frame of a little boy of 
between six and seven years of age. He was 
standing quite still, with his eyes very wide 
open indeed — not for worlds would he blink 
them, for then the full bright tear-drops would 
overflow, and that would mean crying. Not 
for any amount of grief would Hermie suppose 
himself capable of crying. He had a horror of 
the very thought No; he stood quite still and 
kept his eyes painfully wide open. Tear-drops 
in the eyes were one thing, but tears raining 
down the cheeks were quite another. Still, 
even single tears don*t visit bright blue eyes 
at so tender an age for nothing. There was a 
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cause for those full drops, and the cause lay at 
Hermie's feet At his feet lay a little pot, a 
broken flower-pot, and by the side of the pot a 
flower, broken off" at the roots. It was utterly 
and hopelessly broken off", and now lay on its 
side, its pretty buds crushed and trodden on, as 
though some careless foot had stepped over it. 
This was the story of the flower-pot and the 
flower ; a very simple story, and in telling it I 
must mix up some of Hermie's own little life 
history. 

Hermie was not born in close and foggy 
London. He was a country boy, brought up 
with country tastes. His father was a gardener, 
and had long trained the little man to love 
flowers. When between four and five years 
old, Hermie had found himself the happy pos- 
sessor of a little garden of his own. It was 
quite a wonderful garden for such a little boy 
to have, for the flowers had all roots, and 
Hermie was not so impatient as to pull them 
up now and then to see how they were grow- 
ing. His father, too, during that first happy 
summer when he really understood flowers, had 
planted a pretty bright blue annual in his gar- 
den in so skilful a fashion that when it grew 



"At hit feel lay a little pot. and by the >id« a flower broken olTatthe men." 
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up, and came into blossom, it spelt " Hermie." 
How Hermie did love that beautiful blue 
" Hermie " in his own little garden ! But then 
came changes. The pretty garden, the blue 
flowers, all the dear fresh country things had 
to be said good-bye to, for his father and 
mother, for some reason which he could not 
understand, were obliged to leave their nice 
cottage far away from any town and come to 
live in London. They came to live in a very 
close and poor and ugly part of London, and 
instead of having a sweet and pretty cottage to 
themselves, they were obliged to put up with 
two rooms, and these rooms were very little 
better than attics. Hermie did not like London 
at all. He said over and over again that it was 
an ugly, ugly place, and certainly it looked so to 
the poor little fellow, for the really lovely parks 
and all the gay and beautiful things which are 
to be found for the rich in London, were far out 
of his reach. His father and mother were much 
poorer than when they lived so happily in the 
country ; and as he had no brothers and sisters, 
and his mother did not want him to learn bad 
language from the neglected and ignorant little 
children all around, she was obliged to keep 
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him indoors, and indoors meant a very dull life 
indeed for Hermie. 

He would stand patiently at the window, with 
his little face pressed against the pane, and 
think longingly of his happy country home, of 
his sweet garden, and all the beautiful things he 
must never see again. This constant fretting 
and musing, and, above all, the absence of fresh 
air, were very bad for his health. His cheeks 
lost their roses, and his eyes were much less 
bright, and, in consequence, less blue than when 
he lived in the country. 

His father and mother grew anxious about 
him, for he was their only little child ; and, 
though they were both very, very busy, trying 
hard to earn enough money to live, they did 
what they could for him. His father was 
obliged to be out all day, but his mother 
would often lay aside some fancy needlework 
she was doing for the shops, and taking her 
little boy's hand, would take him out and walk 
as far with him as possible, and try to reach one 
of the parks, so that he might have a sight of 
something green. But neither Hermie nor his 
mother was very strong, and it so happened 
that the house where their rooms were was a 
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gcxxi distance from all the parks, so they very 
seldom accomplished this feat, though whenever 
they did, they were both of them in great 
delight. 

One day, after their slow and dull little walk 
through the hot and crowded Streets, Hermie 
said to his mother, as they w^re mounting the 
stairs on their way home — 

" I'm so dreadful dull, and there's a little boy 
standing there. He's about as big as me, and 
he has marbles in his pocket. I saw 'em— such 
a lot ! May I stay and play with that little boy, 
mother ? " 

But his mother, looking back and seeing that 
the boy Hermie alluded to was dirty, uncared 
for, and not possessed of a very good coun- 
tenance, was obliged to refuse. 

She did this very sorrowfully, and said, "I 
am so sOrry for you, my poor darling." 

But Hermie was a good and patient little 
fellow, and when he saw the tears in his 
mother's eyes he said nothing more, though 
many and many times he cast wistful glances 
at the boy about his own age who owned the 
marbles. 

Mrs. Penfold, however — for that was his mo- 
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ther's name — thought much about the very 
natural wish of her little son, and one evening 
she consulted her husband on the subject 

" It's just this, James," she said ; " the little 
man is pining for some natural amusements. 
I wish we had a companion for him. I wish 
there were some nice children about." 

"The children here are not brought up like 
him," answered the father. " They has no one 
to help *em, or show 'em how to live better. 
They uses bad language, which would jest 
frighten our little Hermie. No, wife, he must 
not make friends with the little street children ; 
he's too young to do 'em any good, and they'd 
only teach him words as 'ud frighten him, poor 
lamb." 

The mother sighed. 

" I know well as ye're right," she said to her 
husband; "but for all that our dear little one 
is growing dreadful thin and pale. It breaks 
my heart to see him so." 

" Well, wife, we'll jest hope and pray that I'll 
soon get regular employment, and then we'll 
move into a better part of the town, and have 
nice rooms, and there'll be a more respectable 
class of children about, and Hermie can have 
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companions ; but it can't only be the want of 
companions," he added, " for he had none when 
he lived in the country, and I'm sure a finer or 
healthier boy you couldn't see than he was 
when we lived there." 

"You forget that he had flowers there," 
answered the wife. "Flowers and fresh air — 
why that little bit of a garden was jest the great 
joy of our little one's life." 

" Flowers ! and can't he have a flower here ? " 
answered the father. 

"Oh, James dear, you know he never even 
sees a flower in this house. I never saw a little 
child so taken with 'em ; 'tis his one delight 
when we are out to try and find some shop 
where they sells them, and get me to go there ;^ 
it fairly makes my heart ache to see how he 
looks inter the shop windows — but he never 
sees a flower at home." 

" And a flower 'ud be a sort of companion to 
him," said Penfold. " Well, wife, he shall have 
one. Don't say anything about it; but how- 
ever poor we are, he shall have a living flower 
in a pot by this time to-morrow." 

The result of this conversation was that 
Penfold got up very early indeed on the 
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following morning; quite in the dusk of the 
soft autumn day he stole away» and without 
either Hermie or his mother guessing anything 
about it, visited Covent Garden. There he 
spent a shilling — which shilling was meant to 
buy his own dinner for at least two days — in a 
dear little rose-tree for Hermie. One rose on 
the little tree was in blossom, another in full 
bud, and there were several other little unde- 
veloped buds to come out. 

He took the lovely little rose-tree home, and 
placed it, in all its purity and sweetness, by 
little Hermie's side while he still slept It was 
good to see the man as he went hungry without 
his mid-day meal that day, thinking about the 
little one, and picturing his delight over his 
flower. 



CHAPTER IL 

And certainly never was a little boy made more 
grateful or more happy than little Hermie was 
by the sight of that rose-tree. For many days, 
even weeks to come, he almost lived for his 
beautiful flower. Considering what a very little 
child he was, he was a most clever little gar- 
dener. He gave his precious plant just the 
right amount of water, and carried it from one 
sunny spot to another, in the small close room, 
to catch what light and warmth it could. He 
became at once both stronger and happier, and 
no longer wasted wistful glances over the boy 
whose pockets were full of marbles. His father 
and mother both came to the conclusion that 
never was a shilling better spent than over that 
little rose-tree. 

One day, after gazing for a long time very 
steadily at his roses, he ran to his mother's 
knee. 

IX 
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" Your birthday will be very, very soon, v/on't 
it, mother ? " 

His mother smiled, and kissed him. "Yes," 
she owned, her birthday would be the day after 
to-morrow. 

" You will have presents, won't you, on your 
birthday, mother ? My last birthday was when 
we were in the country, and father he gave me 
a top and you a cake. Mother, what presents 
will you get i " 

" I don't think I shall get anything this year, 
deary, for you see we are very poor; besides, 
I am not a little child like you, my darling ; I 
don't want a birthday present so very much." 

" But you'd like one, wouldn't you, mother ? " 
inquired the little boy. 

" Well, perhaps I should, darling, but I'm not 
going to fret about it." 

Hermie said nothing more, but a very, very 
wise look began to grow upon his little face. 
He went back to his rose-tree, and kneeling 
down by the sill where it stood, placed his two 
elbows on the sill and gazed hard at all its 
beauties. The first rose on the little tree had 
bloomed and faded ; the second was now in full 
flower, just a little too full a flower for perfec- 
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tion. But there was a third bud coming on. 
Hermie watched that bud with a kind of 
ecstasy. He knew enough about flowers to be 
well aware that that one lovely bud would just 
be in perfection on his mother's birthday. On 
that morning he would get up early and pick it 
for her, and give it to her when she awoke, and 
then his dear mother need not say again that 
she was without a birthday present. It should 
be quite a secret, a great, great secret. His 
mother should know nothing whatever about it 
until the lovely rose was placed in her hand. 
Hermie looked round anxiously at where she 
still sat gravely at work, fearing that she might 
guess his thoughts if she saw him looking too 
long at his flowers. He moved a little away 
and tried hard to occupy himself with some- 
thing else. 

All the next day he anxiously watched his 
rose-tree ; the bud was making all the progress 
he could desire, its delicate green covering was 
bursting away from it, and the lovely pink 
colour of the full rich blossom was becoming 
more seen each moment. Hermie knew well 
how very lovely that rose in its first tender 
bloom would look to-morrow. He wondered 
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over and over again what his mother would 
say, and he pictured to himself many times the 
surprise and delight which he was sure would 
come on her face. 

The night before his mother's birthday the 
little boy felt so excited that he could scarcely 
sleep. All through his broken slumber he 
dreamed of his rose-tree, and was not sorry 
when, early in the morning — much earlier than 
usual — his father came to him, and taking him 
in his arms, said : " Your mother is not very 
well, my little man, and I am going to take you 
into the next room in case you should disturb 
her. But I will take in your blankets, and 
make you up a little bed on the sofa, for it is 
too early for you to get up yet" 

** But this is mother's birthday," said Hermie. 
" Why should mother be ill on her birthday ? " 
Then he remembered afresh his rose-bud, which 
must be in such perfection just now, and smiled 
and said : '' But I have something for her which 
will make her quite, quite well at once. Please 
father, I don't want to stay in bed ; may I be 
dressed now ? " 

Without a word his father put on Hermie's 
little clothes, and then, opening the sitting-room 
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door, let him run in alone. There were neither 
shutters nor even blinds to the windows of the 
poor sitting-room, and Hermie ran at once to 
the sill where he had placed his beautiful rose- 
tree the night before. Alas! alas! it was then 
that he came across the cause of the bitterest 
grief he had ever known in all the course of his 
small life. 

The rose-tree was not on the window sill ; 
but lying on the ground, just at Hermie's feet, 
lay the broken pot, and the crushed blossoms, 
and the poor mangled, destroyed tree, while 
that particular bud, about which the little child 
had hoped and planned and dreamed — that one 
special, lovely bud had absolutely disappeared. 
It was then that the tears came into those 
bright blue eyes, and that the little figure took 
that despairing attitude which we see when this 
short story opens. Hermie, as I have said, or 
at least hinted, was a very manly boy, and he 
would not cry ; first, because to cry would be, 
he considered, so like a baby ; and second, be- 
cause his dear, dear mother was ill, and she 
might hear him. But at the thought of his 
mother the effort to keep back his tears was 
very difficult, for if anything in all the world 
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would have made her well again, of this he felt 
absolutely sure, it must have been that beautiful 
rose-bud. 

He was standing so, wondering what strange 
thing had befallen him, when he was not a little 
startled, and even alarmed, by hearing a short, 
mocking laugh in the room behind him. He 
turned his head, and there stood the boy, about 
his own age, the boy whose marbles he had so 
often coveted. This boy had a very red face, and 
his manner was also most insulting and trying. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " he said, " so yer looking for 
yer rose-bud. Why don't yer look under the 
pot ? May be it have hid itself away there. 
Look well under the pot — cry-baby ! " 

In his innocence and anxiety Hermie did 
stoop down, and peered under the broken pot, 
at which action the naughty boy laughed louder 
than ever. 

" Oh ! please do you know who took my 
rose-bud ? " asked the little child. " Oh ! it's 
so dreadful when I wanted it for mother's 
birthday. Do you know how my plant got 
broken, and why my lovely bud has all gone 
quite away ? " 

"Yes, I know," answered the red-faced boy. 
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" I know werry well indeed. It wor I as did it. 
I didn't mean to break the pot, nor to do 
nought to the tree itself. But I wanted that 
'ere bud. Why shouldn't I have that bud as 
well as yer ? There ! you can see it if yer 
likes," and he pulled a much crushed and 
injured rose-bud out of his pocket, where he 
had hastily thrust it when Hermie's unexpected 
entrance into the sitting-room at so early an 
hour had startled him. Now, with a loud and 
most taunting laugh, he pushed the injured 
flower into little Hermie's face ; then, rushing 
off with it in triumph, he ran downstairs. 

Poor little Hermie ! all his wish not to be 
a cry-baby, all his anxiety not to disturb his 
mother, deserted him at that sight Tear after 
tear rose to his eyes and rolled rapidly down 
his cheeks, and at last, in an agony of despair 
and grief, he flung himself on the floor by 
the side of the broken ' flower-pot and mangled 
tree. There, half an hour afterwards, his 
father found him. 

" Oh ! father, it's all, all gone — all my 
beautiful present for mother," he sobbed, and 
he pointed to the broken rose-tree; then in 
gasping words he told his sad little tale, 

C 
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His father had a very soothing and' loving 
way with this only little son. He took him in 
his arms and kissed him and petted him ; and 
Hermie, after his dismal lying on the floor, 
and that cruel, cruel boy's taunting words and 
looks, felt so soothed and comforted in those 
kind, strong arms, that presently he forgot his 
troubles, and fell into a sound sleep* 

When an hour later he awoke, his father was 
still holding him. He was looking at him very 
tenderly, and when Hermie opened his eyes he 
stooped down and kissed him. 

" My own little son," he said, " I am so sorry 
for you." 

" It was quite stolen away, father," said 
Hermie. "The boy said he had a right to 
it, but he hadn't, had he, father ? It was my 
very own rose-bud, wasn't it, father ? " 

" The boy did very wrong," said his father. 
" He did not do quite so wrong as you would 
have done, had you taken it, Hermie. Still, 
as you say, he stole it. Yes, he did very 
wrong." 

" But why did he not do as wrong as I should 
have done, father ? " 

" Because, my laddie, I have seen that poor 
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boy, and I am greatly afraid that he has no 
kind mother like you have to teach him what 
is right and what is wrong. Perhaps, Hermie, 
no one ever told that poor little boy that it was 
wrong for him to steal." 

Hermie raised his thoughtful blue eyes to 
his father's face. After a time he whispered, 
"May I say my Lord's Prayer to you, as 
mother is ill this morning } " 

" Yes, my lad." 

So Hermie, still keeping his place on his 
father's lap, got upon his knees, and folding his 
hands, and with his eyes fixed on his earthly 
father, began those familiar and most blessed 
of all words to his heavenly Father. Doubtless 
his heavenly Father heard the softly spoken 
words, and looking down into the brave baby 
heart, comforted and strengthened it. For after 
a pause, when the little prayer had ended, 
Hermie whispered again, "My Lord's Prayer 
says that I've got to forgive that boy ? " 

" Yes, lad," answered his father, nodding his 
head. 

Hermie still remained on his knees, his hands 
were still folded. 

" I do forgive that boy," he said, after a long 
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second pause. " He's a bad, poor boy, but he 
knowed no better. I forgive him though he 
was so dreadful, dreadful cruel to my little 
rose-tree. Now, father, may I pray something 
else ? " 

" You may, my little lad, and God bless yer 
fur as fine a little chap as IVe seen fur many 
a day." 

Hermie did not half understand these words 
of praise. 

"Please, Lord Jesus," he said, "give mother 
another birthday present 'stead of my rose- 
bud." 

At these words Hermie's father smiled, 
though there were tears very near his eyes. 
But just then there was a commbtion in the 
next room, and a woman whom Hermie had 
never seen before, put her head out, and 
motioned Penfold to enter. He did so, leaving 
Hermie once more alone in the sitting-room. 
But before the door had closed upon him, the 
little boy heard a sound coming from his 
mother's bedroom, which startled him very 
much. The colour rushed into his cheeks, he 
clasped his hands, and even forgot his rose-bud 
when he heard it. 
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The fact was, that peculiar little sound had 
brought back to Hermie a very precious 
memory. Once before a similar cry had fallen 
on his ear. It had come from the lips of a 
little baby-brother, who had stayed with them 
all just one day, and then had gone up to God 
to heaven. 

What did that wonderful noise mean ? Had 
God sent back his little brother? Should he 
have a companion of his own at last ? 

"Hermie," said his father's voice. He was 
standing by the open door, and beckoning to 
him to enter. 

The bedroom was darkened, but Hermie saw 
at once his mother's dear, pale face. She 
smiled at him, and held out her hand. 

" Yes, I am better, darling," she said, answer- 
ing his anxious look. But before he could say 
a word or make one inquiry, of the many 
which were crowding to his lips, that same 
faint sound was again heard, and this time it 
came from his mother's bed. 

"I have something to show you, my little 
Hermie," she said, and pushing aside the bed- 
clothes she let the little boy see nestling in her 
arms such a tiny, tiny pink-faced baby ! 
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" Oh ! " he said, and he raised himself on 
tip-toe to peer into the morsel of a face. 

" A little baby-sister sent by God, and she is 
to be called Rose," said the mother. 

"Did God really send her as a birthday 
present 'stead of my rose-bud ? " asked Hermie, 
in a quick tone of great excitement. 

«I believe He did," said the father, "fur 
she'll be a real rose-bud, ef she's called Rose, 
eh ! wife ? " 

"And Hermie won't be lonely without a 
companion again," said the mother. 

Just then the baby, opening its eyes, twined 
its little pink fingers round one of Hermie's. 
It seemed as if the tiny new-born creature 
was giving herself into the older child's pos- 
session. 

"Is she my rose-bud, too ?" he asked. 

And father and mother smiled and said 
" Yes." 

He 9ie ^ 4e . -K- 4e 

That is the little story. 

Hermie was none the less able to understand 
his first great joy for having just before borne 
so bravely his first great sorrow. God, in 
taking away from him the less, had given him 
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the better. God often does this, and those who 
love Him know it and are glad. Hermie never 
again was a lonely boy, and even the rose-tree 
was forgotten in the joy of this living Rose. 

I believe, too, that by-and-by both Hermie 
and his mother got to know that poor, ignorant 
little lad downstairs ; and he, too, learned from 
loving and gentle lips something of true right 
and true wrong, so much so that never again in 
his life was he guilty of stealing another rose- 
bud. 



"THE LEAST OF THESE, MY 

BRETHREN." 
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" Earth is full of Heaven^ and every common bush 

afire with GodJ* 



CHAPTER L 

" Jacob Giles never did a kind thing in his 
life, and it ain't to be expected as he'll begin 
now. Them as isn't chickens don't often take 
up with their tender manners." 

These remarks were addressed by a rough- 
looking woman to a man who nodded and 
laughed in her face. "Ain't you Jacob Giles 
yourself, and ain't you ashamed to be?" she 
continued, nettled by his indifference and jeering 
laugh. He just nodded, turned on his heel and 
walked away. 

It was a dreary winter's night, and the street, 
although a London one, was almost deserted. 
The man soon turned a corner, into a more 
brilliant thoroughfare. Here the light from 
many gas jets fell on his face and figure. The 
figure so revealed was large, bony, powerful — 
the face hard. It looked like the lowest type of 
human face cut out in granite, so utterly ex- 

87 
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pressionless was it, so incapable, to all appear- 
ance, of being moved by any emotion whajtever. 

He walked rapidly, and with an apparent 
object in view. Once only he stopped. At the 
corner of a fresh street where a gust of wind 
met him, and the light of a gin-palace streamed 
across his path, he stopped, but not to enter. 
He looked in, it is true, then made a solitary 
remark aloud — 

"Jacob Giles never did a kind thing in his 
life." 

He laughed as he had done before when the 
woman had told him so. He repeated her re- 
mark now as though it gave him pleasure, then 
walked on faster than ever. 

At last he reached his destination. It was an 
attic at the top of a tall dilapidated house. He 
shared this attic with another man. His com- 
rade had been away for some weeks now. He 
mounted up flight after flight of the dirty stairs, 
and entered the room which was his home. 

He had his evening planned out with toler- 
able distinctness ; he would eat and drink and 
sleep — ^he had the means within reach to secure 
to himself these enjoyments, and they formed 
to him the sum total of life. 
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Jacob Giles entered the room, went to a 
comer where he knew some lucifer matches 
were to be found, struck one against the sole of 
his boot, applied it to the end of a thin dip 
candle, and then stood still. 

" Wat's up ! " he said. 

He was not a man given to make exclama- 
tions of any kind, and even this one, drawn 
from him in the extremity of his surprise, was 
accompanied by no change of countenance. 
He drew a step nearer to what the light re- 
vealed, and stood motionless. 

What he saw was this. A young woman 
dressed in the quiet garb of a hospital nurse sat 
on the trundle bed« She held in her arms a 
child, a small, weak, suffering boy of perhaps 
four years of age. 

" I say ! " exclaimed Giles again, " whatever 
brings you here — and who's he ? " 

" Are you James Thompson } " asked the 
young woman. Then without waiting to hear 
his hasty disclaimer, she continued : " We were 
told at the hospital that James Thompson lived 
here. This is his little boy, he has been in the 
hospital for nearly six months. The doctors 
have done all they could, and so have we. He 
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will never be better, the doctors say, and we 
know that is true. We are very sorry — more 
sorry than I can put into words, but we cannot 
keep incurables in Great Ormond Street, and 
so — and so I have brought him home." As the 
young woman said the last words, she glanced 
round her nervously. 

'* This ain't much like father's home," said the 
child, fixing his wide-open, dark eyes on her 
face. 

"But you are James Thompson," continued 
the nurse, seeing that her listener remained 
silent. 

Giles felt very angry. "Do I look like 
Thompson?" he said in his hardest and most 
jeering tone. " Am I weakly ? — am I pale ? — 
am I long o' face, and piping o' woice ? — do I 
look as if I 'ad a young *un like that ? My 
name is Jacob Giles. That name no way re- 
sembles Thompson, as I can see." 

Hospital nurses require great patience, and 
this one answered the rude and angry harangue 
of her companion gently. 

" You certainly are a strong man, but I never 
knew that Thompson was weak. What am I 
to do with the child > " 
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" Dun know/' said Giles, turning his back on 
her and walking to the fireplace. 

The fire was nearly out. He stooped down 
and built it up. Strong as he was, his hands 
were trembling with suppressed anger ; he was 
longing to be openly rude to the young woman. 
As to the child, he had not even glanced at him. 
As he laid the fire and fanned it into flame, 
there was total silence in the room, but when it 
blazed up ruddy and bright, the child said, with 
a sigh of satisfaction, " Now, that 'ere's better ! 
— ^that spark o* fire's real comforting, ain't it, 
nurse ? " 

Giles turned round and stared at the small 
speaker. 

"What am I to do with the little one to- 
night?" asked the nurse, taking advantage of 
his direct gaze. *' We were certainly told that 
Thompson lived here. I must not take the child 
back again, for the hospital is quite full; perhaps 
you can tell me about Thompson. If he is not 
here, where does he live ? I was given this 
address," and she took a piece of paper out of 
her pocket. Whether it was the child's expres- 
sion, or the young woman's voice, Giles felt 
himself compelled to answer more gently. 
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" He wor my pal," he said ; " he lived yere wid 
me. Oh! yes, the place is right enough, but 
Thompson ain't been *ome fur weeks past, and 
I never knew as he had a little 'un sick and in 
'orspital." 

" But if this is Thompson's home, how soon 
is he likely to be back ? " asked the nurse. 

" That I can't rightly say ; perhaps to-night, 
perhaps to-morrow, perhaps never." 

" Charlie, what am I to do ? " asked the young 
nurse, looking down at her little charge. 

" I'll stay here, and wait fur father," answered 
the small piping voice. 

" May he stay for the night f " asked the 
nurse. " Will you let him stay on the chance of 
his father's return ? I will come and see him 
to-morrow, and I will pay a woman downstairs 
something to look after him." 

Giles growled. Then he pointed to a bed at 
the other end of the room. " That 'ere's Thomp- 
son's bed," he said then ; " Thompson pays fur 
it, so I s'pose as his young 'un may lie there." 

Then, actuated by some feeling, he knew not 
what, he turned and left the room. 



CHAPTER IL 

He remained away for two hours, during which, 
time he wandered up and down the neighbour- 
ing streets. The rain fell heavier than ever, and 
he got pretty well wet through. He visited, 
however, no public-house for either refreshment 
or shelter, and at the end of the two hours 
stumbled once more up the stairs to his attic 
home. The aspect of the room had changed 
during his absence. The hospital nurse had 
gone, but the bed at the other side from his own 
had been made up. The sick child lay in it, 
and a woman who he knew to inhabit another 
part of the house sat by his side. Giles walked 
up to her, and spoke in his gruffest tones* 

"This 'ere is my room — you get out of 
this." 

"I'm just making little Thompson comfort- 
able, Jacob," replied the woman. " I'm setting 
yere wid him for a spell, the little 'un's lonesome, 
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and I said as Td set by him till he droppe(l 
asleep." 

" Do you want me to kick you out } " said 
Giles, raising his foot as he spoke. 

The woman was a timid one ; she turned pale, 
and rose hastily. " There, my dear," she said, 
bending over the child, " you rest easy, and 1*11 
look h'in in the morning — first thing in the 
morning when he goes out, my dear ; try and 
sleep now." 

Then she went away, looking back anxiously 
as she did so. 

Giles watched her to the door, which he 
locked. He then went and sat down by the 
fire, which burned brighter than usual in the 
grate. He said to himself that he would take 
no notice whatever of Thompson's child, that 
he would spend his evening as usual, oblivious 
of his presence. It was certainly very annoying 
to have a sick child in the room, but as he was 
Thompson's, and Thompson paid for half the 
room, he could not well turn him out. He 
would simply forget him, not think of him at 
all. For this purpose he moved to the side of 
the fire nearest to his own bed, and taking down 
a short black pipe from over the mantelpiece, 
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lit it, and put it into his mouth. He had 
scarcely drawn two puffs, however, when a voice 
from the bed said— 

" Please, Jacob Giles, put out that 'ere pipe ; 
father don't smoke when Fm there, and I don't 
like it." 

In utter astonishment at the audacity of the 
small voice, Giles did drop his pipe, turned 
round, and stared. The sick child had raised 
himself in bed to a sitting posture, and his 
bright eyes were fixed on Giles. The eyes 
looked so fearless, and yet the face such a 
mere baby one, that Giles felt, in the midst 
of his astonishment, a sort of amused admira- 
tion at words so bold coming from such a 
creature. 

" Wot's yer name, young 'un ? " he said, with 
his pipe still suspended in the air. 

"Charlie." 

" Well, Charlie, Fll smoke ef I like." 

" I won't love yer, then," answered Charlie, 
and he turned away his head and began to 
whimper. 

" Bother that Thompson," said Giles to him- 
self; "why did he leave his young 'un on my 
hands ? " 
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Moved by some impulse, however, he went 
over and stood by the bed. " Don't cry, small 
chap," he said, and the softness of his own 
voice surprised him. "There, there, I won't 
smoke ef it vexes yen Now give over cry- 
ing, do." But Charlie's whimper had changed 
into sobs, and he would not be quickly com- 
forted. 

"I want the little children at the 'orspitle, 
and I want father," he said. 

Most devoutly did Giles wish that his desire 
could be gratified. " What 'ud father do ef he 
wor yere ? " he asked at last 

" He'd walk up and down wid me, or he'd 
hold my 'and ; he did afore I went into 'orspitle. 
May be, he'd walk up and down wid me the 
whole night through." 

" And I s'pose yer'd like me to be up to that 
little game ? " asked Giles in a tone of dry 
sarcasm. The child, however, saw no sarcasm ; 
he stretched out his tiny arms and raised his 
thin face. 

"Yes, please, Jacob Giles, I'd like it werry 
well." 

Giles felt himself turning crimson ; he could 
not laugh in such a baby's face, neither could 
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he refuse his request ; he stooped, and the little 
arms clung to his neck. The next moment 
the man who had never done a kind thing in 
his life, found himself pacing up and down his 
attic, with Thompson's child lying in his arms. 



CHAPTER III, 

Jacob Giles was undoubtedly a very hard 
man, no one yet had found the vulnerable 
spot in him ; naturally, therefore, he was un- 
sympathetic, he neither gave sympathy nor 
asked for it. When ill, he wanted no woman to 
nurse him ; when well, he needed no child to 
climb on his knees. Wishing for neither woman 
nor child, he took care not to marry : he liked 
best to live alone. 

About three months, however, before the 
night on which a sick child was brought to his 
home, a man with whom he had been having a 
drink at the nearest publicrhouse asked leave 
to share half his attic. Giles, though a good 
workman, was rather low in work just then, 
and the temptation to save half his rent was too 
great to be resisted. He did not want Thomp- 
son, he would much rather have done without 

him, but he let him come, taking very little 
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notice of him when he did so. Thompson was 
a tall, thin man, with a weak and troubled look 
about his face. , He seemed rather afraid of 
Giles, and anxious to conciliate him. They had 
of course but one fire between them, and the 
making up of this fire, and the keeping of it in 
order, devolved on Thompson ; he also kept the 
room tidy, and did a good deal of menial work 
for both his fellow-lodger and himself. Giles 
was well pleased that it should be so; but he 
never thanked Thompson by either word or 
look. They were a silent pair, often smoking 
their pipes for an hour or more without opening 
their lips. Giles indeed would forget Thomp- 
son, and Thompson seemed afraid to speak. 

At night Thompson slept badly, and groaned 
often in his sleep. Once or twice Giles awoke 
and heard these groans, but they did not trouble 
him ; they were Thompson's affair, not his. 

Being so unobservant of all that did not 
immediately concern himself, he failed also to 
see how thin Thompson was growing, how 
white and yet whiter his face became. How 
often, even sitting by the fire with his pipe in 
his mouth, he sighed. Then how the pipe 
remained empty because there was no tobacco 
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to fill it. Then how scanty and poor his meals 
became. 

Giles saw all these things without observing 
them ; but that they did enter into some por- 
tion of his brain was certain, for he remembered 
them by-and-by. 

One morning, after a specially miserable 
night, during which even Giles was disturbed 
by his groans, Thompson came and put his 
share of the week's rent into his hand. 

" I won't be in may be to-night, comrade," 
he said ; " you pay it," pointing to the money. 
"And thank yer, comrade, fur never saying a 
rough or unceevil word." 

Giles noticed how ill and strange he looked, 
and for half an instant felt half inclined to call 
after him, and give him sixpence out of the 
money to buy a warm meal. He did not do 
so, however. 

That night Thompson's bed was empty, and 
night after night returned without his putting 
in an appearance. Giles ceased to expect him, 
though something — ^he knew not what — pre- 
vented his offering his bed to any other mate. 

Six weeks had passed away, when the sick 
child was brought into the room — he was 
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Thompson's child— and Giles spent some hours 
of the night walking up and down with him. 
As he held the little creature in his arms, and 
saw the contented expression of the dark eyes 
fixed on his face, he remembered Thompson's 
groans, and Thompson's sadness. He also 
thought over again of his last words — " Thank 
yer, mate, for never giving me a rough word." 

" Poor chap ! " he found himself thinking. 
" Small wonder he wor down in the mouth, wid 
this young 'un on his mind." 

Finally Thompson's child went to sleep, and 
Giles laid him back on the bed, but he could 
not sleep himself. He resolved to get up early 
and look for Thompson. 

^* ^% ^1^ ^* jj^ 

Thompson had died in the workhouse. His 
investigations soon brought this fact to light. 
Giles then went to the hospital where the sick 
child had been. 

Alas ! Charlie was an incurable indeed. He 
would never walk ; he would never grow. Al- 
ways, as long as he lived, he would be the tiny, 
baby-looking creature he now was. Giles re- 
ceived all the information about him in absolute 
silence. 
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" If we can, we will try to get him into a 
Children's Incurable Hospital," said the nurse 
whom Giles saw ; " and in the meantime, until 
we succeed — I suppose — I fear there is nothing 
for the poor little fellow but the workhouse." 

"Yes, mar'm, there's the work'us, sartinly," 
said Giles, and he walked away. 



CHAPTER IV, 

As he walked away, he said to himself, " To- 
morrow will be time enough for the work'us, 
and the woman downstairs 'uU look arter the 
young 'un." 

Then he went to his own employment, being 
an hour later in doing so. He worked, how- 
ever, better than usual. Always a good work- 
man, there was a look of resolve and interest 
now about his face altogether new. He was 
unconscious of this fact himself; but he did feel 
that the hours of the day went faster than ever 
before, and that he had something not very 
unlike happiness glowing within his breast. 
He could not understand his own feelings. 
Why should he be happy to-night? He had 
more than usual cause for depression. Had he 
not a sick child on his hands — a child who 
would probably again to-night disturb his rest ? 
Did any one ever dislike children more than 
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Giles did ? Why, then, should he feel in good 
spirits ? 

The fact, however, remained, argue about it 
as he would. 

He went home at once when his work was 
over, buying on his road an apple and a cake 
for Thompson's sick little one. 

As soon as ever he entered his room, the child 
sang out, in his shrill, fearless little voice, " Vm 
real glad, Jacob, as yer has come home." His 
large dark eyes looked softly at the man. The 
light of love was in them, though Jacob could 
not read their expression. He brought over 
the apple and cake and presented them rather 
shamefacedly. 

" Did father send them ? " asked Charlie. 

" No ; I bought 'em." 

" Well, lay 'em anigh me, yere. I might 'a 
known as father didn't buy 'em. He'd never 
'a given a dry cake like this yere ; but I'm all 
the same gratified to you, Jacob Giles." 

" How old are you, small 'un } " asked Jacob. 

" Seven. I'm werry small, ain't I ? " 

** Werry." 

"And I'll never grow no bigger. That 
sounds real sad, but it ain't Fathei: said, ef 
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they couldn't cure me in 'orspital, that he*d walk 
me about h'every night o' my life. I like 
father's arms about me ; and he's so weakly 
hisself, he couldn't carry me ef I growed. 
H 'everything's fur the best," concluded the 
baby-philosopher. 

" But ef yer father don't come, ye'll have to 
go to the work'us. There'll be nobody to carry 
yer in the work'us," said Giles gruffly. 

" But father '11 come back," said Charlie, no 
cloud of fear or distrust on his sweet contented 
little face; "and you'll carry me to-night, 
Jacob, fur yer real good-hearted, I know." 

Jacob laughed. " Yer the first as said that 
o' me, I guess, young 'un," he said ; but he 
stooped down and lifted the frail little figure 
into his strong arms, and paced up and down 
with it as he had done the night before. 

No; no one had said that he was good- 
hearted ; no one had said that he was kind ; 
but he could not frame the words from his lips 
that would convey the news to this little one 
that he was an orphan — a pauper sick child, 
who must live for the future in the work- 
house. 

He walked about with Charlie until, soothed 
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and comforted, he dropped asleep. Then, in- 
stead of returning him to Thompson's bed, he 
sat down with the little burden still in his arms. 
Surely he was to be pitied — this poor little one, 
who would never know health, never know 
manhood. Giles found himself disliking the 
idea of taking him to the workhouse, of leaving 
him there to the fate of the orphan and desti- 
tute. He had never pitied human being before ; 
but he had yet to acknowledge that he had un- 
doubted pity in his heart for this sick child of 
Thompson's — Thompson, who, from sheer want, 
had himself died in the workhouse. He felt 
not altogether comfortable about Thompson, 
who certainly was no friend of his, only just his 
mate for a few months. Still, the memory that 
he had let him go away to die was not a plea- 
sant one. But what could he do with the boy ? 
Could he keep him — keep him at least for a 
little time, until the kind hospital people had 
decided whether he could be admitted into 
the hospital for incurable children ? It seemed 
almost impossible that he could bring himself 
to do this. Why, indeed, should he-^he who, 
so his neighbours said, never did a kind thing 
in his life.^ Why should he do this thing — 
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rather more kind than anything the people who 
spoke against him had ever done? and yet — 
and yet — 

" Yer arms are real soft," said Charlie, who 
had awakened and was looking at him. 

" Young 'un," said Giles in his harshest voice, 
" s'pose — I'm not saying as it is so — but s'pose 
as that father o' yours don't come back, what 
'ull yer do ? " 

"Stay yere," answered Charlie, in a tone 
which seemed quite to have settled the ques- 
tion. 

. " Well, I never ! ain't yer cheeky } Why, 
this is my 'ome." 

"Yes, Jacob Giles, and it might be a bit 
cleaner ; but ef I stays on yere for a spell, I'll 
teach yer." 

Giles stared hard at him, then his eyes 
twinkled, then he burst out laughing. 

" The cheekiest young 'un h'ever I seed," he 
remarked, relating the story afterwards. "No 
manner o' use in being rough on him, he 
wouldn't see it nohow." 

But somehow neither could he see his way to 
sending Charlie away, for the very next mo- 
ment the little one had pulled down his face 
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and kissed it. It was quite impossible for Giles 
and he to part after that kiss of peace. 

For the heads of His sick little ones God 
prepares specially soft pillows, and in the rough 
arms of Jacob Giles he now laid one, bidding 
him nurse the child and He would give him his 
wages. It was a direct message, and the man 
— -hard as he was — could not turn away from it. 
Instantly the hardness and selfishness in him 
began to melt — he had need of softness, and the 
need for it made it grow. Thus he earned his 
wages. 

"As kind-hearted and good-natured a man 
as you'd like to meet, changed from a lion into 
a lamb," said the neighbours a year afterwards 
of Jacob Giles. And for the rest of his life he 
was a happier and more beloved man, because 
of his kindness and love to Charlie. So a good 
work of God was done by that little suffering 
child. 



HOW NORA CRENA SAVED HER 

OWN. 
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^^Cast thy bread upon the waters^ and thou shalt find it 

after many daysJ* 



CHAPTER I. 

The hour was evening, and there was a storm 
coming on. A storm meant a great deal when 
it happened on a dark March night, on the wild, 
beautiful sea-coast of the south of Ireland. It 
meant excitement to the half-savage fishing 
population ; and it meant the direst disaster 
to the brave ships, gallantly ploughing their 
way towards the shelter of the yet far-distant 
harbour. The wind had been blowing great 
guns all day, and now that the night was 
coming down black and starless, the waves, 
gathering strength, rolled in with the noise of 
thunder on the broad, long beach. The waves 
had great crests, and broke in splendid foam, 
not only on the beach, but on the far more dan- 
gerous rocks that skirted otie side of the shore. 

High and perpendicular some of these rocks 
rose out of the water; sunken and pointed, 
sharp as knives were others ; altogether, scarcely 
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a more alarming coast could be found. And 
at the time of this story there was no friendly 
lighthouse to warn ships away from its perils. 

The people on this part of the coast were so 
accustomed to shipwrecks — so accustomed to 
the cries of drowning men and women — that 
they made little of it. The women washed the 
dead, and laid them out for burial — not without 
interest, it is true, but scarcely with much pity ; 
and the men purloined all they could from the 
wrecks, before the revenue officers could have 
time to claim them. But though hardened and 
bad enough in this matter, they were not so bad 
as some of their neighbours, for they never tried 
to lure the ships to their destruction. They 
took contentedly enough the goods thrown up 
to them by the sect, but they never sacrificed 
life to obtain them. Nay, they endeavoured, in 
their own rough way, to aid the drowning 
seamen. 

This night, as I said, was a rough one, and 
the men sat up in their mud huts and waited. 
They always did sit up and wait on these 
tefrible nights, for seldom did one such pass 
without bringing them rich booty from the 
pitiless sea. They liked the booty, though 
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had they been questioned they would have 
declared that they refused to lie down and 
sleep because they wanted to save life. Per- 
haps they had both motives in their untrained, 
untaught minds. 

In one cabin, the cabin nearest to the shore, 
on this night sat round the pleasant-smelling 
turf fire, two men, a woman, and a child. 
The men smoked short pipes, the woman 
watched the boiling of some potatoes ; the 
child sat and stared straight before her. The 
men looked very dirty and sullen, the woman 
had a rather troubled and worn expression ; 
but not a shadow of either care or sullenness 
sat on the round face of the child ; and the 
child was lovely. Her long black lashes curled 
upward ; her blue eyes laughed, and no lilies 
or roses could be whiter and pinker than her 
dazzling complexion. She was but the type 
of many such children around, for these south- 
coast folks were a handsome race. She sat 
close to the blazing fire, with the most un- 
concerned expression possible, now and then 
watching the pot which held the potatoes, now 
and then yawning, but refusing all efforts on 
her mother's part to induce her to go and lie down. 
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Suddenly, just as the potatoes had boiled 
and the woman had taken them off the fire 
preparatory to straining them, the signal they 
were all waiting for came — the solemn sound, 
above the storm, of a gun. The booming sound 
came at intervals, then died away. 

" Marciful Vargin ! " exclaimed one of the 
men ; " she must be close, from that" 

He rushed from the cabin, followed by the 
woman and the other man. Little Nora, too, 
started to her feet, and prepared to follow her 
mother into the storm ; but her mother pushed 
her back rather roughly, and locked the door 
behind her. 

She uttered an indignant cry at this, then ran 
to the tiny cabin window and tried to peer out ; 
but the darkness was far too dense to allow her 
to distinguish anything. 

"They'll never lave me so much as one 
spalpeen of a child to save," she said, turning 
away with a sob, and pouting her rosy lips ; 
" and I dhu want to save some one." 

Then she returned to her low seat by the 
fire, and, pressing her head against the dirty 
wall, fell fast asleep. 



CHAPTER II. 

Early in the morning little Nora was awakened 
by the sound of heavy steps and eager voices. 
Presently the cabin-door was unlocked. Her 
mother entered first, carrying in her arms a 
dead child ; then the men came with other 
bodies, all of which they laid, with a kind of 
rude reverence, on the floor of the small cabin. 
A great ship had gone down in the night, and 
every soul on board had perished. 

The woman sobbed as she related the story, 
and told how she saw, in the fitful light of 
the torches, the faces of agonized women and 
frightened little children ; and then she added 
that in all her experience she had never seen 
the wreck of so large a vessel, or the wholesale 
destruction of so many human beings. As she 
spoke, she occupied herself busily over the dead 
whom the sea had given up. But little Nora 
could not bear to look at the faces of the 
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drowned people, and she ran hastily out of 
the cabin and down to the shore, where the 
waves were now quieting themselves, and the 
sun lighting them up with a thousand brilliant 
rays. A great many other ragged children 
played on the beach, and when they saw Nora 
they went to her and wanted her to join in 
their play. But little Nora was puzzled ; she 
saw the drowned people too distinctly with her 
mental eyes to care to play, so she ran away 
from her companions up high on the rocks. 

As she clambered up the steep rocks, she 
said to herself, "Well, well, and I might have 
saved that little baby ! " 

Nora, at eight years old, had a great idea of 
her own prowess. She was almost as much a 
water as a land creature ; she could wade, and 
swim, and dive, and as to her capabilities for 
climbing almost impassable rocks, no little kid 
could be more agile. 

To-day she ran fast, trying to escape from 
the faces of the dead men and women, and the 
sad thoughts which perplexed her little mind. 

At last she came to a rock steeper than any 
she had yet ascended. This rock, rising high 
out of the sea, could only be approached at very 
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low tide ; and at its farthest base the waves, 
even on the finest summer day and at the lowest 
tide, dashed angrily ; but at the side nearest to 
Nora the sand was left dry for about half an 
hour at every low tide. It was dry now, and 
Nora's experienced eye perceived that she had 
the full half hour to undertake any scheme that 
might enter her active little brain. She had 
a scheme already planned — a scheme often 
thought about, often longed for. She wanted 
to climb that almost perpendicular rock, and 
look down on the unknown world of sea and 
wave at the other side. No doubt it was a 
dangerous feat, but Nora thought of no danger ; 
here was her opportunity. Should she lose it ? 
not for worlds. With her bare feet — feet that 
had never known either shoes or stockings — she 
ran swiftly over the tiny bit of dry sand, and 
began to climb the rock. No boy or girl in all 
the village of Armeskillig had ever performed 
so daring a piece of climbing before. Nora 
knew this, and the thought made her redouble 
her ardour ; panting, struggling, clinging to 
little bits of sea-pink and other scant herbage, 
she still persevered. Such perseverance must 
bring success. In a very few moments Nora, 
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trembling, but triumphant, found herself at the 
top. Here she rested for an instant, then 
looked down with eager eyes at the new and 
unknown world. For aught she could tell, the 
very sea might be different here, the very waves 
of another hue ; her blue eyes danced as she 
looked down at them, for what might she not 
see ? What she did see, however, was a com- 
mon sight enough to her Irish eyes — the very 
same waves, the very same sharp, cruel rocks, 
the very same foam, white and creamy; but 
there was something else which quite as much 
took her breath away, and quite as completely 
astonished her, as if she had really beheld waves 
of crimson and rocks of blue, for seated on the 
sharpest and tallest of the rocks was a solitary 
human being, a person half-drowned indeed, 
and shivering, but of a totally different type, 
and dressed in a totally different manner, from 
any of the inhabitants of the village of Arme- 
skillig. Nora clapped her hands and uttered a 
shrill cry at the sight of this unexpected human 
apparition. Her cry made the man, perched in 
this dangerous position, look up. 

" Who are you ? " called the child. 

" A drowning man. Quick, child, for the love 
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of Heaven, get some one to come and save me!" 
called back the stranger. 

" He was one of the men on the wreck, and 
they were not all drowned," thought little Nora. 
Her heart beat hard and fast at the thought, for 
here, at last, at last, might be some person left 
for her to rescue. All her little life Nora had 
longed to save some one from the cruel, angry- 
sea, and here at last might be her chance. She 
put up her two hands to her mouth, and shouted 
through the tube she thus formed — 

" If ye'U plaze to get back inter the water, 
and swim, as fast as yer life is worth, to the left 
of ye, there*s a bit of smooth water atween two 
rocks, and when ye gets ahint that ye*ll find 
druy land. Go quick, for the love of the Vargin, 
and ril meet ye down low." 

The little curly head vanished with the com- 
pletion of these last words, for Nora was clam- 
bering back again as fast as she could to the bit 
of shingle where she was to meet the stranger. 

When she got back there, she waited for a 
moment or two in a perfect turmoil of suspense 
— would the man come, would he venture ? He 
was perfectly safe if he would only take Nora's 
advice. But would he trust her ? Oh, why had 
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she not waited at the top until she had really 
seen him enter the water ? In her intense 
anxiety — for the tide was fast returning to the 
little bit of shingle — Nora fell on her knees, 
clasped her hands, and prayed — ** Blessed Mary, 
please let me save a man." She rose again to 
find the stranger standing by her side. 

" Now come quick home to mother," she said, 
becoming practical in her intense pleasure and 
relief 

As they walked back to the little village, 
more than half a mile away, neither rescuer nor 
rescued spoke ; indeed, the nearly drowned man 
had no strength left for words. He found it 
almost impossible to walk, and reserved his fast- 
failing energies for this necessary exercise. 

When at last they neared the little cabin, 
Nora danced from his side, flew in, and up to 
her mother's side. 

" Oh, mother, mother ! IVe saved a man me 
own self! I have indeed ! " 



CHAPTER TIL 

The man whom Nora had saved from the 
wreck of the New York was an American by 
birth. He had made a large fortune in his 
native country, and was on his way to England 
to spend it. All he possessed was on board the 
ill-fated New York, and he now found .himself 
in the cabin of the O'Neales absolutely penni- 
less, poorer even than his peasant entertainers. 
He had, however, escaped with his life, whereas 
all his companions were dead. For many days 
after his escape he could think of nothing but 
the wonderful deliverance that had been granted 
to him. Indeed, for a time he was too weak 
and ill to be able to give many thoughts to 
his altered worldly prospects. His violent 
efforts on that dreadful night, and his long 
immersion in the sea, had brought on low fever, 
and it was a week and more before he was well 
enough to rise from the rude bed where Mrs. 
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O'Neale had placed him. During this time he 
had many visitors, not only among the poor 
inhabitants of Armeskillig, but also from the 
richer people of the place. One and all of 
these better-oflf people wanted to serve him, and 
one and all offered to take him in, and make 
him more comfortable than he could be at Mrs. 
O'Neale's. Hudson, however — for that was his 
name — ^had taken a fancy to kind little Nora, 
and preferred staying with her and her people 
in their very humble abode. At the end of a 
week he grew better, and he and Nora took 
many walks together, and learned to know a 
great deal about each other. Nora chattered 
away in her broken English, and Hudson found 
her innocent talk a pleasant diversion from his 
own anxious thoughts. For with renewed 
health the altered state of his worldly pros- 
pects could not but puzzle the man. He had 
not a farthing in the world, and when he left 
the O'Neales he had nothing before him in this 
strange land but beggary. Hudson was a good 
man, one who feared God, and who in all his 
business transactions never forgot the Master 
whom he would serve, and the Judge who 
would one day ask him to give an account of 
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his stewardship. His faith in his heavenly 
Father did not forsake him now ; but there is 
no doubt, as he walked with little Nora on the 
beautiful wild sea-coast, that faith was often 
sorely tried. 

One day his thoughts were too sad to allow 
him even to notice the child's ceaseless prattle. 

"What's ailing ye?" she asked, when the 
silence had become oppressive. 

" I am very rude, Nora," said Hudson. " But 
the fact is I am a good deal troubled." 

Nora's blue eyes were opened very wide at 
this. 

" Yer not," she said ; " ain't yer a jintleman^ 
Why, me mother says as yer rael quality, and I 
thought as it was only us poor folks as had any 
call to be troubled." 

"You are quite right, Nora; poor folks are 
troubled, and I am very poor ; I am poorer than 
your good father and mother. I have no money 
at all." 

** Faith," said Nora, " ain't there the bite, and 
the sup, and the welcome for ye always wid us ? 
Ye have no call to need money." 

" Thank you from my whole heart, my dear 
little girl ; but I cannot stay always here. Yes, 
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the want of money is a very serious trouble," 
continued Hudson, again relapsing into silence. 

" Pray to the Vargin," continued Nora. " I'm 
tauld that she's moighty kind-hearted." 

Hudson took her hand. 

" Yes, my dear little girl, the Virgin is kind- 
hearted, but she cannot hear me. I will pray 
to the Virgin's dear Son — to our Lord Jesus 
Christ He is kinder, and He can hear prayer." 

Nora did not understand. But after this talk 
she became grave and thoughtful. She did not 
like her man whom she had saved from the sea 
to be troubled, and as she told her beads night 
and morning, she always added a petition to 
the kind " Vargin," whom she still believed in, 
to give him a little money. 

One day she was sitting alone by the hedge, 
thinking, as she always thought now, of Hud- 
son. As she sat thus, a rich gentleman, who 
lived in the neighbourhood, rode by. When he 
saw Nora, he pulled up his horse. Unknown to 
herself, little Nora had become a sort of heroine, 
for it was well known all over the country that 
the little child had been the direct means of 
saving the only individual who had been rescued 
from the unhappy New York. 
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" Well, Nora," said the gentleman, " and how 
is your hero ? How is Hudson ? " 

"Thank yer honour kindly, but he's onasy 
enough," replied Nora, sliding from the hedge 
as she spoke and dropping a profound curtsey. 

" Uneasy i I am sorry to hear that Poor 
gentleman, is he not well ?" 

"Begging yer honour's pardon, but he ain't 
.a jintleman ; he's jist a poor body. He's as 
poor as father and mother and me." 

" You are not poor, Nora ; you are too pretty. 
And so the poor fellow lost his all in the wreck; 
I heard a rumour that it was so. I suppose he 
would like a little more money, Nora ? " 

" Ain't he praying for it day and night ! " said 
Nora, clasping her hands. 

At this remark the gentleman smiled and 
rode away. 

But the interview bore fruit, for the next day 
this very same gentleman had another inter- 
view, not only with Nora, but with Hudson him- 
self. The further result of this was, that a few 
days later on — the very day before Hudson had 
made up his mind that he must, penniless as 
he was, leave the Neales — two or three of the 
richest gentlemen of the neighbourhood sent for 
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Nora, and put a purse of gold into her hand for 
her hero, the man whom she had saved from 
the sea. 

With what deh'ght Nora gave this same purse 
to Hudson it needs no words to tell. 

"Nora Crena," he said, as, just before he 
left, he lifted her into his arms, " do you know 
that you have saved me in a double sense ? " 

" What's Crena ? " asked Nora in reply to this, 

"There's a song written about a girl called 
' Nora Crena,* and you are she. Some day, my 
Nora Crena, I may be able to show you that I 
am not ungrateful to you and yours for all you 
have done for me." 



CHAPTER IV. 

But the wreck of the New Yorky fearful as 
it was, bore some good fruit. Such wholesale 
destruction of life could not but call forth 
general and public attention. Very shortly 
afterwards a lighthouse was built, and from that 
moment the dangerous coast ceased to be 
dangerous. The New York was the last vessel 
wrecked there. Years passed, and the dead 
rested undisturbed in their graves ; the stranger 
pursued his solitary way, and the inhabitants of 
Armeskillig had ceased to remember either the 
great wreck'or the man whom Nora had saved. 
Years passed, bringing other troubles to the 
poor people of Armeskillig, and even Nora for- 
got Hudson. From a pretty child she had 
grown up into a lovely girL The belle and the 
pride of the simple little place was Nora 
O'Neale At the wakes and the weddings no 

girl was more admired, and she might have 
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married more than one rich farmer had she 
pleased. Her old father and mother would have 
liked her to do so ; but Nora's warm heart and 
high spirit caused her to prefer her true love, 
Mike O'Sullivan, a fisher-lad, as handsome and 
as poor as herself. When she was seventeen 
they were married, and went to live in another 
little mud cabin close to the old people. She 
and her Mike were indeed very poor ; they had 
almost empty purses. " But what matter," they 
both said, "when their hearts were so full of 
love ? " Yes, the first few years of Nora's mar- 
ried life were happy ; but dark times must come 
to all, and they came to this peasant girl and 
to her people. 

The famine of '47 and '48 fell, perhaps, more 
heavily on the southern coast than on any other 
part of the country. Through these dark times 
of starvation, fever, death, Nora and her husband 
and one little child had to pass. They had, it is 
true, been accustomed to privations all their 
lives, but now they began to learn what hunger, 
unsatisfied hunger, meant The potato crop 
failed utterly. The nice large stack of peat — or 
turf, as it was called — no longer stood at the back 
of the little cabin. Added to this, the winter 
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of this dark year set in with unusual severity ; 
snow and sleet even visited this usually warm 
southern shore. The poor people had no fires 
to warm themselves by, and no food to keep 
out the cold. One by one the children died 
and the old people, and only the strong and 
those in the full prime of youth remained. Re- 
lief was given by the richer neighbours. Not 
one in this dark time remained selfish ; not one 
lived who did not practise the strictest self- 
denial ; but at last the supply of food failed, 
and it could not even be bought for money. 

Noras father and mother, a wonderfully 
hale old pair, had managed to exist on almost 
nothing, and to endure, without drooping, the 
most severe cold. But one day early in 
January the old man was overtaken in a field, 
where he was in vain digging for roots to 
satisfy his terrible hunger, by a snow-storm ; he 
returned to his cabin wet to the skin, and the 
next day was dead. 

The nearest neighbours ran to tell Nora. 

" Yer father is dead and yer mother is dying," 
they said. 

Nora had been dividing with her child the 
last of the Indian meal with which they had 
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been supplied. The little child, satisfied, had 
dropped to sleep. Nora was about to taste her 
own small portion ; at the neighbour's words, 
however, she wrapped the little yellow bowl 
with its meagre contents into her cloak, stooped 
down to kiss her sleeping child, and ran swiftly 
to the little cabin to her dying mother. 

** Here, mother, agra," she whispered, " for the 
love of Heaven take a bite of this good male ; 
it'll put some strength inter yen" 

But the dying woman had no hunger left in 
the pathetic eyes she raised to her pretty 
daughter's face. 

" Ate it yerself wisha, darlin'," she said. " I 
don't want no more mate. Yer father's gone, 
Nora. He jist come home wet thro', and never 
spake, except once to say, * Never mind, 
Biddie, the hunger 'uU soon bring us to- 
gether ; ' and then he died as asy as a babe ; 
and I'm going to him, Nora. But it isn't the 
hunger, for bite nor sup now could not I ate 
for nobody ; my throat's all closed up like." 

"A drop of wather then, mother," said the 
daughter, who knew this sign of dying from 
starvation. " A drop of wather, for the love of 
the Vargin, mother." 
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" No, no, child ; nothing as *ull kape me from 
my old man ! No, Norry. I know Tm going 
to-night Oh, musha, musha ! isn't it a black, 
black year ? Us dying off with never a priest, 
nor the holy wather, nor a brass farthing to say 
a poor mass for our souls in the fires of pur- 
gathery afterwards." 

The poor woman began to moan and sob 
most piteously, and Nora tried to comfort her 
by every loving word she could think of. 

" Look here, mother, agra," she said, " I 
promise yer faithful that if ever the blessed 
Vargin gives us back the maley potatoes, and 
the good bit of turf, and the old plenty, I 
promise yer, mother, that if so be as Mike and 
me and the child is alive — any of us, or all of 
us — why, mother, we'll never let more than 
what 'uU jest kape the life in us pass our lips 
until we gets you and my father out of the fires 
of purgatory. I promise you that true and 
faithful, mother." 

"You promise me that true and faithful," 
repeated the poor woman, " with the very first 
money you comes by, Nora, agra ? " 

'* Yes, yes, mother ; the very first. You rest 
asy." 
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" But it's a long, long way off," said the poor 
dying woman, " and it don't satisfy much like." 
And, stretching out feeble hands of longing 
towards some better Mediator between God 
and her sins than the priest's masses, she 
died. 



CHAPTER V. 

The poor people of Armeskillig were by this 
time too much accustomed to death to grieve as 
they would do in ordinary days for those whom 
starvation had taken from them. Nora's heart 
indeed felt like lead ; but she shed no tears 
over her dead parents. On the contrary, she 
gravely and quietly performed the last offices 
for them, then turned to leave the little cabin. 

Before doing so, however, she cast a swift 
glance round the desolate abode. Was there 
anything which an avaricious neighbour could 
steal ? No ; the little cabin was bare and 
empty ; nothing was to be found there, but 
the straw on which the dead pair lay side by 
side, and the empty pot hanging over the 
tireless hearth. She was leaving, satisfied on 
this point, when something seemed to impel 
her to return, to stand on tiptoe and to examine 
a shelf which from her situation on the floor 
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seemed to be empty. She moVed her hand 
softly along its dusty top, then started back — 
it had come in contact with something un- 
expected. She drew down from the shelf a 
small box. Forgotten for many years must 
this box have lain. Nora brought it to the 
fast-failing light and opened it, for it was only 
fastened by a rusty key, which was in the lock ; 
inside, lying on wadding, which still was dry, 
lay something round, large, and glittering. 
Nora uttered an exclamation of astonishment 
and delight, then slipped it on her arm. She 
did not half know its value ; it was in truth 
a gold bracelet of massive workmanship, pro- 
bably saved from some wreck ; it might buy a 
meal, however, and putting box and all into 
her pocket, she at last turned the key on the 
old couple, who would never know earthly care 
or disturbance again. 

That night Nora showed what she had found 
to her husband. " Tis pretty, Mike," she said, 
" and Fm thinking as Mrs. Mahony, the baker's 
wife at Farringalway, would maybe give me a 
loaf or two for it I'll put me cloak on and run 
wid it to her in the morning." 

But Mike knew more of money and of the 
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value of metals than Nora. He examined the 
bracelet very carefully, rubbing it on his sleeve 
as he did so, then with a flash in his big black 
eyes he turned and clutched his wife's thin arm. 

"Nora, agra, praise the Vargin, praise the 
Vargin ! " he exclaimed. " Why, Nora girl, 'tis 
gowld, 'tis rale gowld, and ye can sell it and get 
money for it, and we'll have food, we and our 
little one. Oh, Nora ; praise be to the Vargin ! " 
and with that the poor fellow, weakened and 
excited by long fasting, laid his big head on the 
little deal table and fairly sobbed. 

Afterwards they had a long consultation, and 
it was finally determined that early in the 
morning Nora was to walk to Farringalway, a 
small town about three miles away, and consult 
Father Maguire an the best method of making 
money with their treasure. 



CHAPTER VA 

To be a true Irishwoman, you must be super- 
stitious. Nora O'SuUivan was faithful to her 
country and her race in this particular ; ignorant 
and untaught, but with warm affections and fine 
instincts, was this beautiful young peasant- 
woman. 

On the morning after the death of her parents 
and the discovery of the gold bracelet, she rose 
early, almost before a streak of the short cold 
winter day had appeared, put the little box in 
her pocket, and after kissing softly her sleeping 
husband and child, stole out of the cabin on her 
road to Farringalway to consult Father Maguire. 
As she bent over her child, she noticed that it 
moaned more piteously than usual ; and by the 
flickering light of the rush-light she held in her 
hand, she observed, as she had never done yet, 
how emaciated was its little face. 

Poor Nora had many reasons for looking 
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heavy-hearted as she left her humble little 
home. As she remembered her errand, how- 
ever, she quickened her steps and her spirits 
rose. After all, had she not that in her pocket 
which would purchase bread } had she not found 
a treasure which, used with judicious manage- 
ment, might save her and hers until the darkest 
of the dark days had passed away ? How lucky 
that she had happened to look back before leav- 
ing her mother's cabin ! Had she neglected 
to do so, another might have discovered her 
treasure. Nora wondered how her father and 
mother had forgotten the gold bracelet them- 
selves, and she tried to guess from which of the 
many wrecks she had lived to witness had it 
been rescued. This brought her thoughts back 
to the greatest and proudest memory of her 
childhood ; namely, to the thought of the man 
whom she had saved from the sea. She had 
never forgotten this kind stranger, his face 
came many times between her and her dreams, 
and she wondered now, as she walked quickly 
over the muddy road which led to Farringalway, 
how the world had prospered with this man, 
who knew so well when last she saw him what 
hunger meant. 
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" The kind Vargin *ud help him, for he was a 
good man," sighed Nora ; but then she remem- 
bered how Hudson had never prayed to the 
Virgin — nay, more, that he had said the Virgin 
could not hear him. This thought puzzled and 
made her sad ; for what could be more dreadful 
for any one — so thought this Roman Catholic 
girl — than to be a black Protestant? and, of 
course, if Hudson did not pray to the Virgin he 
must be that 

Well, at any rate, she and hers were safe. 
They belonged to the true faith, and after pass- 
ing for a season through the fires of purgatory, 
would be carried by the angels safe to heaven. 
But these last thoughts reminded her too 
forcibly of her father and mother. " They — they 
were in purgatory now — and, oh! dreadful 
thought, what a very long time they must 
remain there, for there was no money to get 
masses said for the release of their souls. At 
this juncture in her thoughts Nora stood still in 
her rapid walk, pressed her hand to her forehead, 
and uttered an exclamation of pain and per- 
plexity. 

Vividly before her rose the agonized dying 
face of her mother. Vividly in her ears sounded 
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the dying words of her mother: "Nora, you 
promise that you will find money to have masses 
said for me and your father." And vividly 
again she heard her own reply : ** Mother, I 
promise. I promise with the very first money 
I get." 

What then was she doing with this money 
that she had found in her own parents' house ? 
What ought she to do with it ? 

Ought she to spend it in supplying the tem- 
poral wants of her and hers } Ought she not 
rather to give it up to purchase for her father 
and mother eternal ease and peace — eternal 
good times in heaven ? 

Poor Nora's heart beat hard with the agony 
of the doubt and the fear which came over her. 
Oh, what could she do.^ Could she give the 
gold bracelet up ? Could she die herself.^ Yes ; 
perhaps this. she might do. But could she see 
Mike die? Could she watch her little child 
crying feebly for bread, until it could cry no 
longer ? This she could not do ; this sacrifice 
of the present need to the future good was 
absolutely impossible. 

She resumed her rapid walk, pressing her 
hand tightly as she did so on the little box 
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which contained her treasure. Again, as her 
quick feet carried her nearer to her destination, 
did she remember Hudson's words. He had 
spoken about praying to Jesus, not the Virgin ; 
he had said that Jesus was kinder than the 
Virgin. Oh ! could he be right and the priests 
wrong ? And was Jesus kind enough to let her 
parents get to heaven without asking such a 
price as the gold bracelet at her hands ? But 
Nora was too carefully brought up a Catholic to 
indulge long in these thoughts. Indeed, she 
shuddered at herself for thinking them, regard- 
ing them as the rankest heresy, as she walked 
along. 

Her heart was perturbed arid uneasy. A 
promise was a very sacred thing to Nora 
O'Sullivan. She also believed firmly in ghosts, 
and surely for all the rest of her days the ghosts 
of her dead parents would haunt her for break- 
ing her solemn word. 

Finally she resolved, in showing the bracelet 
to Father Maguire, to tell him of her trouble. 
She felt quite cheered as she thought of this 
plan, for she had an inward conviction that 
Father Maguire was too kind a man to counsel 
her to leave her husband and child to die. 
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The Roman Catholic priests of Ireland are 
scarcely a popular race; many of them are 
ignorant, and it is sadly to be feared that nearly 
all play on the superstitious fears of the un- 
learned of their flocks. Among them, however, 
humane and good men are undoubtedly to be 
found — men with hearts to feel, and with sound 
and kind advice to give. 

To this class of priest belonged Father 
Maguire. He was an old man with silver hair, 
loved by rich and poor, by Roman Catholics 
and Protestants alike. He refused to hold 
many of the strongest prejudices of his class 
and creed, and undoubtedly had Nora consulted 
him he would have counselled her aright 
Father Maguire had known Nora from a child. 
She had knelt to him at her first confession, and 
he had married her to her handsome husband. 
Nora thought of his kind old face now with 
an ever-growing feeling of returning hope and 
confidence. There was, however, another priest 
who lived nearer to Armeskillig than Father 
Maguire, and this person differed almost as 
much from the kind old man as light does from 
darkness. He had not been long in the neigh- 
bourhood, but already he had helped to heap up 
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the darkness of the land, and in these dreary 
times had heightened, by his terrible false teach- 
ing, the sufferings of the unhappy people. This 
man — Father Nolan, as he was called — Nora 
now saw, with a start of dismay and dislike, 
riding towards her. As he drew near, his low 
forehead and heavy red face showed but too 
plainly — had any observer of character been 
there to see — what manner of man he was. 
Nora, however, saw none of the imperfections of 
the man. True, she could not love him as she 
loved dear old Father Maguire ; but she believed 
in him truly, though her belief, it is true, was 
altogether caused by fear. Now, as he saw Nora, 
he drew in his horse. 

" Well, Nora, my pretty lass," he called out 
loudly, "so I hear that the old people have 
gone off the hook." 

" Yes, yer reverence," replied Nora, dropping 
a profound curtsey, and raising her blue, timid 
eyes ; " they died yesterday, yer reverence.** 

"Dear, dear, and never a brass farthing to 
say so much as wan mass for their souls. Dear, 
dear, 'tis a pretty pass ! " 

"Will they be very long in the fires of purga- 
tory, please yer reverence ?" asked poor Nora. 
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"Will it never make the spalpeen of a bit of 
differ, that we is all dying wid the hunger, and 
haven't a morsel of bread, let alone money to 
spare for masses ?" 

" Not a bit of difference, Nora ; there they'll 
burn till the money comes. Poor things, 'tis 
hard on 'em — yes, I must say as 'tis hard on 
em. 

A feeling of indignation at the injustice of 
the whole thing gave Nora brief and sudden 
courage, 

" Why, then. Father Nolan," she exclaimed, 
" if yer thinks it is . so hard on 'em — and yer 
knows well that we're starving — why can't ye 
say 'em without the money being paid ?" 

A redder flush than even he was wont to 
possess suffused the priest's swarthy brow, 

" And is it I that hears you, Nora O'Sullivan, 
talking such rank heresy.? May the blessed 
Virgin forgive ye! No, Nora O'Sullivan, 
there's no manes but the manes the Church 
appoints, and they can't be had without money." 

Nora's brief courage instantly evaporated at 
the sight of the priest's anger. She felt that 
she had said something dreadful, and stood 
timidly before him twirling her apron. 
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" And where may you be going at this hour 
of the morning?" he continued. "Ain't yer 
never going to have a bit of a wake for the 
poor old people ?" 

** Please yer reverence, I was on me road to 
Farringalway ; I wanted to see Father Maguire." 

Now Father Nolan did not love Father 
Maguire, and the moment he heard that Nora 
was bound to him, he pricked up his ears with 
a very keen interest. 

" Perhaps, my girl," he said in a soft voice, 
which he could manage to use now and then, 
" I may be able to help you as well as Father 
Maguire." 

" Tis a little message of Mike's, yer reve- 
rence ; and he tauld me to see the father." 

"But it's a long way off, and I am here. 
Indeed, now I come to think of it, you won't 
see him, for he's gone to a big wake across 
the country, and won't be back afore evening, 
if then." 

" I^ear, dear," said Nora in a perplexed tone. 
She did not want to trust Father Nolan— and 

yet and yet- As she hesitated. Father 

Nolan's sharp eyes saw a little corner of the 
box sticking out of her pocket. 
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*' And what's that, my girl ? " he said, stretch- 
ing out his hand for it. 

Nora dared not disobey. With a burning 
blush she placed the precious little box in his 
greedy hand. 

"Please — please, yer reverence, I found it 
in me mother's room after she died yesterday, 
and I was taking it to Farringalway to see if 
Father Maguire could help me to get a bit of 
money for it, for Mike says it is gowld, yer 
reverence ; and me, and me husband, and me 
little un is starving, yer reverence." 

"And so ye took this out of yer mother's 
room, and ye said that ye had no manes to 
buy masses for their souls, Nora O'SuUivan ! 
Well, you knew that this, as was theirs, 'ud 
very near take 'em out of purgatory. I'm 
astonished at you, Nora O'Sullivan !" 

"Oh, please — please, yer reverence, indeed 
Mike and me and the little child are starving ! 
Indeed — indeed, but for that the gowld bracelet 
should go for the masses !" 

"And what's starvation of the poor body, 
misguided girl, compared to the flames of 
purgatory.^ What is that, you unfeeling girl, 
to what your poor parents are now enduring ? 
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No, no, 'twas lucky I met you in time to pre- 
vent so great a sin, I'll keep the bracelet, and 
sell it to pay for masses. You may count 
yourself lucky, Nora, that you have been saved, 
for the sake of the poor body, as 'uU perish in 
a day, being the cause of yer parents' de- 
struction for ever'n'ever." 

So saying. Father Nolan slipped the box into 
his pocket and rode rapidly away. 



CHAPTER VIL 

For a long time after he had left her, poor 

Nora stood speechless and half-stunned by the 

roadside. She had a cruel feeling which rose 

above her faith in Father Nolan — her fjiith 

even in the creed in which she had been 

brought up — that she had been done ; that 

the bracelet she had seen the priest carry off 

would really do nothing towards helping her 

mother and father out of purgatory. She could 

not forget Father Nolan's look when he told 

her that without money no prayers could be 

said ; nor could she fail to remember the 

greedy expression which filled his eyes as they 

first rested on the glittering golden ornament. 

And for this — for this her little son must 

die, and her husband must die ! Oh, it was 

hard ! Yes, it was hard ; and Father Nolan 

was a bad and cruel man. Nora in her despair 

threw herself down on the wet roadside and 
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sobbed bitterly. Then, when her passion had 
spent itself, she turned with weak and lingering 
footsteps to retrace her way home. But, as she 
walked slowly home, her feelings again under- 
went a revulsion. The faith in her own creed 
and her father s and mother's creed began to 
revive, and she even began ere she reached the 
village to shudder at her own vehement passion 
against Father Nolan, and to try to feel thank- 
ful that by her opportune meeting of him she 
had been saved the great sin of leaving her 
father and mother an hour longer than was 
necessary in the fires of purgatory. 

As she drew near the little village, she tried 
to shut out the thought of her child's piteous 
appeal for bread, and the look with which Mike 
would greet her when he learned that she had 
given up their last chance of life to Father 
Nolan, for Mike was quite sceptical enough to 
cordially hate Father Nolan. 

Since the famine had reached its present 
fearful height, the village of Armeskillig had 
become a very quiet place; indeed, in the 
middle of the day it looked almost deserted. 
The poor people preferred to die quietly in 
their cabins, and seldom now complained loudly 
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or spoke much of their sufferings. The time 
was almost past for most of them to complain. 
They were too weak from long continuous 
famine to waste any of their feeble strengt in 
idle words. 

Every morning about nine o'clock a man on 
horseback from the nearest manor-house used 
to ride down to Armeskillig with a bag of 
Indian meal, a very tiny supply of which he 
used to leave at each house. But for this help, 
small as it was, not a soul would now be alive 
in the famine-stricken place. 

Nora knew, as she entered the village, that 
the man had long been ; and with some faint 
quickening of her heart she hastened home to 
prepare the tiny mess thus provided for her 
husband and child. As she passed a cabin an 
old woman put out her head. 

"Ah, Nora!" she wailed, "our last hope has 
failed us." 

" What do you mane .?" asked Nora. 

"The man with the male is coming down 
no more. He says there's never another dhrop 
at the big house; and even money won't buy 
it, for there's none left in the country." 

With these last words the old woman slam- 
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med the door behind her, being in truth too 
utterly hopeless even to complain. 

Nora turned into her own little house. Her 
husband had already boiled the Indian meal, 
and had given a portion to the little child ; but 
to-day, for the first time, the little tender child 
had turned away from the coarse food, and 
this fact made Nora's heart feel sick. Her 
husband looked at her inquiringly. She felt 
herself turning deadly pale. She could not 
speak the words which would proclaim death 
to them all. 

As she hesitated, her husband bent tenderly 
towards her. An unusual sound was heard 
outside. A horseman who had galloped hard 
drew suddenly up at the cabin door. The horse 
was spattered and had foam about its mouth, and 
the man also looked tired from very fast riding, 
Nora and her husband both ran to the door. 

" I'm told," said the man, as he dismounted 
and came towards them, " that a young woman 
who was known as a child by the name of Nora 
O'Neale lives here." 

" Yes," said Nora, " I am she. What do you 
want with me ?" 

" Did you as a little child save a gentleman 
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tailed Hudson from the wreck of the New 
YarkV 

** Yes— oh yes ; and have ye news of the 
good gentleman ? " 

**Well, I believe I have. Anyhow, here's a 
letter for you." 

With these words he placed a large blue 
envelope in Nora's hand. 

" Please read it at once," he said, ** for I have 
ridden a long way, and I wait for instructions." 

Nora could not read ; but Mike could. He 
turned back with her into the little cabin ; and 
as he read the words of the letter aloud, Nora 
held her boy in her arms. 

"Nora Crena," began the strange writing — 
" Nora Crena, I have not forgotten you ; the 
man you saved from the sea has never let your 
pretty face fade from his memory. I have 
heard of the terrible distress of your people in 
Ireland. I have heard that that distress is 
worse in your part of the country almost than 
in any other. Nora, that purse of gold you 
gave me was blessed ; with it I won back the 
fortune I had lost on board the New York. I 
am a rich man again. I know that you are 
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very, very poor now, and it is my turn to save 
you. Nora, as you read this letter, one of my 
largest ships waits at anchor in the harbour 
nearest to you. It is filled with meal and flour, 
and every other provision I could think of. It 
belongs to you — to you, to do what you can 
with, to help you, to give food to your own 
people, and to all the other people you love in 
your home and round your home. I believe 
this shipload will save you all until the worst 
of the dark days are over. As I write this 
letter to you, and send off these provisions, I 
feel that the proudest and happiest moment of 
my life has come. Now I ask for one other 
tiny favour at your hands. You told me that 
sometimes, long after the wreck of a vessel, 
treasures from it were washed ashore. Nora, 
if a small wooden box, containing a gold brace- 
let, was ever rescued from the New Yorky will 
you send it to me } The bracelet was the only 
thing I possessed belonging to my mother. 

" Yours, my dear, with every blessing for now 
and hereafter, "JOHN HUDSON." 

" Mike," said Nora — her eyes were quite dark 
with some thought, her lips trembled with ex- 
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citement ; but her first words astonished her 
husband — "Mike, send the gentleman who 
brought this letter at once to Father Nolan. 
He have the bracelet. Yes, Mike, he — he stole 
it from me this morning." 

It is a strange fact, but there is no doubt 
that, in the midst of his joy at so wonderful a 
deliverance, Mike could not help feeling almost 
wickedly glad, as he walked off himself to the 
priest's house, and after reading aloud for his 
benefit Hudson's letter, brought back the 
bracelet. But who can describe the excite- 
ment of the little place when the news of Nora's 
letter was known — the cheers which arose from 
weak lungs, the tears of joy which dropped fast 
from sunken eyes ; and how one and all, when 
the carts and wagons containing the good flour, 
the abundance of Indian meal, and even some 
sacks of their own beloved potatoes, appeared 
in sight, every one — man, woman, and child — 
went out to meet them! And what a merry, 
and yet again what a solemn time had Nora 
that night, as she distributed these good gifts 
of God with her own hands to all, to friend and 
foe alike ! 

3|C 3|C 3|C •» 9|C 

X 
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But that IS all. The ship with its contents 
brought back hope to Armeskillig — hope and 
life and strength — and not only to Armeskillig, 
but to all the country round. No more people 
from that neighbourhood died for want of food, 
for the contents of Nora's ship, as it was called, 
saved them all. And Nora — who now lived in 
a superior cottage, provided by the same kind- 
ness which sent the ship, and which not one 
heart in Armeskillig begrudged her — remained 
a heroine to her dying day, 
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" Where did you come from, hahy dear?" 



CHAPTER L 

Whitechapel in summer — Whitechapel in 
the month of August ! On a particular day in 
that same month of August, i8 — ^ when the 
thermometer was ninety in the shade, and no 
one cared to inquire how much over a hundred 
in the sun, a man of some age between fifty 
and sixty stepped out of a funny old-fashioned 
shop, and looked about him. The man had a 
fresh face, so fresh that you would have been 
inclined to pronounce him on the right side of 
fifty; but then, again, on the other hand, his 
beard was so silvery white that you would have 
verged from the freshness of the face to the 
silver beard, and said that he must be very close 
to sixty. He was, in reality, somewhere between 
the two — a man in the prime of that vigorous 
health which comes with the elderly part of 
middle-age, and with an intellect still in the 
freshness of its strength. He came out of the 
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shop and looked about him. The shop was 
on the ground-floor of a tall and very narrow 
house; a house with a poor sort of roof, and 
no doubt miserable attics. In large letters 
was painted on a board over the shop — 

"UMBRELLA HOSPITAL," 

and over this board hung as a sign two 
umbrellas, one patched and otherwise showing 
its restored and respectable condition ; the 
other a mere apology for an umbrella, full of 
holes, and rents, and broken joints, evidently 
in sad need of hospital care. 

It was a quaint old shop, but not very at- 
tractive-looking. There was nothing in the 
umbrella-frames and bits of silk and alpaca to 
attract the gaze of any of the little street Arabs 
who passed by. None of them ever did look 
in at Umbrella Hospital ; they always found 
a more attractive stand-point for gazing and 
longing in the confectioner's round the corner 
or the penny-pie shop over the way. No, no 
one ever cared to linger about the threshold of 
Joshua Henderson's shop. Certainly there was 
nothing to attract young eyes in its contents ; 
they knew nothing — bless them ! — about either 
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the conveniences or inconveniences of um- 
brellas, but it is to be doubted whether, if the 
shop had contained all that their young souls 
loved best in the shape of sweeties and cakes, 
they would have any more looked at them 
through the window, for it was a well-known 
fact that Joshua Henderson neither loved nor 
encouraged street Arabs, and this fact the 
street Arabs in question duly appreciated and 
respected. " Old Josh " they called him behind 
his back, but to his face they were so far 
respectful as to call him nothing. 

On this particular afternoon Joshua came 
and stood in his doorway ; by so doing he 
made more than one little street Arab, intent 
on plunder, feel very uncomfortable, so un- 
comfortable that he or she moved quietly else- 
where; and, except for occasional passers-by, 
Joshua had the coast clear. He had no 
particular work to do just then, and he thought 
the air would be cooler in the doorway. This 
was not so, however ; sultry was the hot air 
that blew on his cheek, and sultry and dull the 
hot narrow street which formed his only view. 
Unpleasant odours from decaying fruit and 
vegetables were wafted to his nostrils, and in 
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the distance he heard, above the constant roar 
of London, the cries of babies and children, 
and the angry retorts of scolding women. 

Altogether, sight, sound, and feeling were so 
disagreeably molested on that hot doorway that 
Joshua, with a slight sigh, once more left the 
coast clear for the little Arabs, and re-entered 
his shop. He had nothing in particular to do 
there ; all the dilapidated umbrellas had been 
put to rights, and no new ones had come in 
to-day. He passed through the shop into his 
parlour, kitchen, and bedroom, which lay just 
beyond, and, opening the door wide, sat down 
in such a position that he could see if any one 
by any chance entered. 

Into the very small parlour the sun's hot rays 
poured with a fierce power. In the coolest 
corner that Henderson could find, these rays 
found out his silver head and beat on it This 
fact was not improving his already rather per- 
turbed temper. There was, however, no help 
for the discomfort, and, with sigh number two, 
he took a book from the bookshelf over his 
head, in the hope that he might forget his 
bodily discomforts in the delights of mental 
exercise. 
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The little room was literally lined with 
books ; not any of those bright and attractive- 
looking volumes which might possibly be found 
in a circulating library — no, Henderson's books 
were solemn tomes bound in calf, and the 
special volume he held in his hand was one of 
Plato's Discourses in its original tongue. 

He read on with ease and fluency, turning 
the pages rapidly ; and as he did so the little 
fretful lines disappeared gradually from between 
his eyes. He was communing with a great 
soul, and he felt rather disgusted with himself 
for still being so far behind Plato as tof find the 
sun's rays on his head uncomfortable. 

As he read, he so lost himself in the world of 
rich thought into which he had entered that he 
never noticed a very tiny shadow obstructing 
the light in his doorway. The shadow was 
so small that it made little difference in the 
amount of light which entered the shop, and 
Joshua never saw it. It was caused by the 
grotesque figure of a girl of eight — a girl 
dressed in a ragged gown, which barely reached 
to her knees, a large poke-bonnet on her head, 
and a very fat baby in her arms. She stood 
with her mouth a little, and her eyes very, 
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wide open, gazing hard at Joshua ; but when 
he stirred his hand to turn a page of his book, 
she vanished round the corner. 

Joshua read on for the next hour undisturbed 
by any customer. Then a man came in with 
two umbrellas, and he had to enter the shop to 
serve him. 

He had made arrangements to have the 
umbrellas restored to their primitive health by 
an early hour on the following morning, and 
was about again to return to his book when 
another visitor came in. This time, however, 
it was no customer. Joshua, raising his eyes, 
recognised at a glance one of the hard-working 
curates of the church which he attended once 
every Sunday in his life. Joshua went to 
church simply because his father had been a 
Churchman, and had gone there before him ; 
but he neither loved church nor clergymen, 
and was annoyed now by what he considered 
rather in the light of an intrusion. 

He bade his visitor a curt " Good-morning," 
but instead of returning to his little parlour, and 
the dear company of his beloved book, he sat 
down at once in the shop, and began to mend 
one of the broken umbrellas. He did not do 
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SO, however, without first offering the curate a 
chair, who accordingly sat down by his side. 

" The church ain't filling this hot weather, I 
guess, Mr. Judson," he said, darting a sly look 
at the clergyman. "Folks don't care to be 
grilled alive just to listen to a sermon." 

" You are quite right, Mr. Henderson ; except 
for a few regular attendants like yourself, the 
church is sadly empty." 

A few other remarks of a desultory nature 
followed ; old Henderson disagreeably dry and 
caustic, the curate trying to throw oil on the 
troubled waters. 

At last, however, he broached the real object 
of his visit He and his rector had a scheme on 
foot. Feeling the terrible and oppressive heat 
of this part of London so much themselves, 
they knew something of the sufferings of those 
who lived in cellars and attics. Many of the 
little children were dying from the heat, and 
close, bad air. These good men were raising 
money to send as many as possible of the chil- 
dren into the country for a short time. 

They had made arrangements with cottagers 
in the country to receive them, and so well did 
they manage, that they found they could pay 
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all expenses for a little child, for three weeks in 
the pure air of the country, for the trifling cost 
of fifteen shillings and sevenpence per head. 

In this good work Henderson was most 
earnestly asked to join. 

" Would he take the whole expense of a child 
on himself, or half the expense ? " Mr. Judson 
had spoken eloquently ; nor did he notice, until 
he was silent, the expression on Henderson's 
face. 

" You will help us, Mr. Henderson, will you 
not ? " he said, but rather more doubtfully. 

" No, then, that I won't ; and that's flat as 
flat can be," answered old Henderson. "You 
say, Mr. Judson, sir, as those brats want the 
country air. Well, and who else, I wonder, 
would not be glad of the country air just now } 
Those idle brats, that have no business in the 
world at all, as far as I can see, are they to be 
petted and pampered, when honest hard-work- 
ing folk find it hard enough to live? No, sir. 
I can't afford the country for myself, though I 
find the heat anything but agreeable. So the 
town children must do without, as far as I'm 
concerned. That's my answer, sir; sorry not 
to make it more obliging." 
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" Thank you for a plain answer, however, Mr. 
Henderson. I'm sorry, too, that you cannot 
see matters in a different light. The children 
are God's children, and as such, we, who are 
older than they, cannot quite rid ourselves of 
responsibility concerning them. That is the 
light in which I view it ; but, of course, I cannot 
expect other people to see through my glasses." 

Then the curate took his leave, and old Hen- 
derson returned to his interrupted book 



CHAPTER 11. 

He was a hard old fellow enough, and quite 
accustomed to having subscriptions asked of 
him. If the subscriptions had anything to say- 
to the lighting of the church, or pew rents, or 
such-like matters, he did not refuse to subscribe. 
He gave very little — and that little, ungra- 
ciously ; but still, believing it was his duty to 
help in church matters, he did help. But when 
it came to the pure and simple question of 
assisting those of his fellow-creatures who were 
worse off than himself, there old Henderson was 
firm. He would help no one but himself. He 
lived-r-if ever a man in all this world did so— 
for himself alone. He had neither wife nor 
child. He had no near relations. He called it 
hard work, the supporting of himself by his 
little umbrella hospital ; still, he did support 
himself, laying by also, week by week, a small 
sum which must come into use in the days when 
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he would be too old even to pursue this light 
employment any longer. 

Occasionally he took something from this 
sum to buy a book — for books were his great 
passion ; but even for books he did not often 
take away from his savings. At this moment 
he reflected with great satisfaction over the 
knowledge that he had very nearly thirty 
pounds put away in the savings-bank. This 
sum, with careful management, would go a long 
way towards the expenses of that time when 
he could not work, and would also give him 
a decent funeral. 

The curate's visit had not made him at all 
remorseful for his abrupt refusal of a charitable 
call ; but it set him thinking on the subject of 
money. He found he could no longer read 
Plato's Discourses — he put them down, and 
began to think. 

Yes, he was a very hale and strong man. He 
was, in all human probability, likely to live to 
be old, perhaps very old ; and every year he 
could put by a trifle — if he was careful. 

Yes ; but how could he be careful if he gave 
to all outside claims? How absurd and un- 
reasonable it was of people, clergymen and 
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such-like, to come to hard-working and poor 
folks like him, and expect them to give to all 
their absurd whims and fancies ! And this last 
whim — was there ever anything more absurd ? 
He, indeed, who spent all his own life in town, 
and never gave himself so much as one day's 
treat in the country, he was to send a dirty 
little street Arab there — for three long weeks 
this disagreeable child was to enjoy itself at his 
expense ! It really was enough to make a man 
angry. That young Judson was growing quite 
intolerable in his .demands. If this kind of 
thing went on much longer, it would end in his 
leaving this church, for he could not allow him- 
self to be worried. See now, how the curate 
had spoiled his afternoon. Plato's Discourses 
had grown quite dull. He put the book back 
on its shelf, and went again to the street door. 

He stood there for some time, looking up and 
down — not that he enjoyed this occupation, for 
the afternoon was hotter than ever, but simply 
because he was in no humour for reading, and 
the umbrella he had got to mend could keep 
until it grew dark. This time some ragged 
children just at the opposite side of the street 
were too much absorbed by their play — ^the 
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manufacture of mud-pies — to notice him or run 
away, as was their wont, at his appearance on 
the scene. 

They formed a little group seated together on 
the pavement ; two or three ragged boys, a 
girl or two, and, pre-eminent among them, the 
grotesque girl and the baby. 

Old Henderson never could bear these " city 
brats," as he called them, and he -liked to 
exercise the wholesome awe with which he 
generally inspired them. 

On this occasion they were even more ob- 
noxious than usual, reminding him of the 
curate's disagreeable visit, and his own spoiled 
afternoon. 

" Cush ! Get out of that ! " he shouted to 
them, when he found that they did not stir. 
" Get away, you little brats, and leave the path 
clear for honest folks ! " 

As usual, his loud voice and stern aspect had 
the desired effect. The children did not care to 
play under old Henderson's eyes ; they scat- 
tered like frightened hares, all except the gro- 
tesque girl and the baby. 

" Get away ! Follow your companions ! " he 
called to her. 
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He was surprised, however, when, instead of 
the obedience he expected, keen black* eyes 
gazed full at him, and a shrill, pert voice re- 
plied — 

" I ain't a-going ; this ain't your pavement, 
Mr. Umbrella Man, and me and the baby, we 
means to stay yere as long as we likes." 

Henderson was too surprised and too digni- 
fied to make any answer to this ; he stood in 
the doorway a moment longer, then went back 
into his shop. 

The small girl gave a short laugh, which he 
heard as he went in. But then the baby began 
to cry, and she turned her attention towards it. 
As she did so, the pertness seemed instantly to 
die out of her tiny sharp face, and a look of 
tenderness to fill the black eyes, and to soften 
the hard little mouth. 

"Don't 'ee, don't *ee," she said, kissing and 
fondling the little one. " There, Lizar Hanne, 
I can't abear to hear yer cry." Her caresses 
seemed to soothe the baby, who presently fell 
asleep in her arms. 

She held it listlessly on her lap, gazing 
straight before her. She was a very, very thin 
girl ; her face was pale ; the cheek-bones al- 
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most starting from the skin. As she watched 
the baby, she coughed once or twice. 

"Yes, I be bad enough," she soliloquized 
aloud. "There ain't no manner o' doubt as I 
ain't up to the mark, and this 'ere 'eat seems to 
grind more strength from a body even than the 
cold." She gazed up at the sky. "Why, I'd 
real like it to rain fur a little bit ; I'm fair 
athirst for sum'ut cool-like." 

There was no sign of rain, however, in the 
fierce heat of the sun. It beat on the old poke- 
bonnet, and presently its owner, half tottering 
under the weight of the baby, staggered to her 
feet. 

" I'm glad as I give old Umbrella a bit o* 
sarce, and druv him in," she said to herself 
This fact seemed to give her great satisfaction, 
for she laughed shrilly, though she managed to 
hold the baby in such a position that it did not 
wake. 

" I'll just go and take a look at the old 'un," 
she said again, and she crossed the street and 
once more peeped in at the door of the Umbrella 
Hospital Henderson had returned to his little 
parlour, and Plato's Discourses lay on his knee ; 
but he was not reading, he was sound asleep. 
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•*My h'eycs!" said the small girl, and she 
came into the very centre of the open doorway 
to gaze more comfortably. As she did so, her 
sharp gaze took instant note of the furniture 
and the little shop and parlour. 

" It do look cool," she said. *' Wouldn't Lizar 
Hanne sleep sound in yere." 

As she spoke, she pointed with her finger to 
a small wool rug,; seeing, in imagination, Lizar 
Hanne reposing peacefully on its softness. 

Suddenly an idea darted through her brain. 
Why might she not place the baby there for 
half an hour? Henderson would be sure to 
sleep for an hour, perhaps for two hours, and it 
would be so nice for the baby to rest in a place 
which was by comparison so cool ; and, oh ! 
what a relief to her own aching arms ! 

No sooner thought of than acted on — gro- 
tesque bonnet, bare legs, fat baby, and all, 
entered the shop ; from the shop they went to 
the parlour, and the fat baby was laid at old 
Henderson's feet. 

" I'll be back fur the baby in *arf an hour," 
said the girl as she scuttled away. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Old Henderson slept on, not comfortably as he 
would in bed, but in that uneasy fashion which 
an upright position and the constant jerking of 
the head forward induce. 

This sleep was sure to produce dreams, and 
Henderson dreamt His dreams were very 
annoying, their principal figure being the curate, 
while round him revolved the most disagreeable 
and repulsive-looking street children he had 
ever seen. 

The curate was taking these children into the 
country ; but as they went, they jeered at Hen- 
derson, and taunted him for contributing nothing 
to their enjoyment. Each of these children had 
the same style of voice and the same style of 
face as the grotesque girl who had refused to 
leave the steps at his bidding. 

There were fat babies also in the group — 
heaps of fat babies — until it seemed to Hender- 
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son, that not only did each child hold a baby, 
but the fattest and largest was held by the 
curate himself; and they all — curate, children, 
babies — were going country-wise, and laughing 
at him as they went He almost fancied him- 
self back in the days of the Eg>T)tian plagues, 
and that this plague of babies and children was 
sent for his special benefit 

From so unpleasant a sleep he presently 
awoke, smiled with relief at its being but a 
dream, and stretched himself in his old arm- 
chair. The day was a little cooler now; the 
sun had left his parlour, and no longer beat 
with fierce power on his head. He sat still for 
a moment before exerting himself to put down 
the kettle for tea. 

What an unpleasant dream he had had ! But 
what a good thing that it was but a dream, that 
he was not really surrounded by those dreadful 
fat babies and. pert children ! Why, were such 
things really to happen they would drive him 
mad. But, hark ! What was that ? He started 
forward, the perspiration even stood out on his 
forehead, for very, very close to him was a 
sound uncommonly like the sound he had heard 
so distinctly in his dream. It was the gurgling, 
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contented sound which a baby makes when it 
crows to itself and sucks its thumb. 

Henderson bent forward, looked down ; then, 
indeed, he sprang to his feet with an exclama- 
tion of horror, for there, on his own rug, lay a 
large, fat baby — no other than the baby of his 
dream. It would be impossible to describe 
what he felt when he saw this smiling, dimpled 
creature. He was absolutely afraid of it. He 
moved farther away and gazed at it. The baby 
was wide awake, had slept comfortably, and 
returned his gaze out of large and pretty eyes 
in the most placid manner. 

" Then the dream was true, and I've got the 
plague ? " he said. 

The man felt really frightened, for how had 
that baby got there ? He rubbed his hand over 
his forehead, as if to assure himself that he waS 
not still dreaming ; then returned Plato to his 
place among the ancients, and went to look 
once more at the baby. It was long past his 
tea hour, and he liked his meals like clock- 
work, but he absolutely forgot all about tea to- 
night. 

Presently the baby, who had never ceased 
sucking its thumb and smiling at him, stretched 
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out two fat arms, with the unmistakable request 
that he would take her up. 

Henderson stepped back another pace or two. 
What in all the world did the creature mean ? 

Now all babies are despots, and Lizar Hanne 
had been accustomed to have her requests 
obeyed. When Henderson did not at once 
respond to her invitation, she first of all pouted, 
then scowled at him, and finally set up a very 
loud and lusty cry. 

"All the street will hear. I'll — I'll run away 
and leave it — or — ^no — I'll just take it and put 
it in the street Whoever brought it in will 
come for it. 'Twas a mean, nasty joke. But 
I'll pay 'em out ! " 

He approached the crying child trembling. 
He lifted it into his arms. Strange to say, he 
did not do this awkwardly ; his arms were 
strong, and the baby instantly felt comfortable. 
It stopped crying, smiled up into Henderson's 
face, and clutched hold of his silver beard. 

Never had the man been in so strange a 
predicament, and never had he held so queer a 
creature in his arms. But the pretty blue eyes 
had a magic in them. He sat down in his arm- 
chair, and no longer thought of leaving the 
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baby in the street He did not attempt to pet 
it or stroke it ; he was still too much afraid that 
it would cry again ; but he let one of his strong 
arms encircle it, while he said over and over to 
himself, '' Is this what babies are like ? I never 
saw anything so very queer." 

After a time, however — still holding the baby 
in his arms — ^he got up and softly shut the shop 
door ; and now it occurred to him that he might 
have his supper, and at the same time give the 
baby something to eat. He had not an idea 
how it should be fed or what it would like ; but 
he was not quite such a savage as to let even 
so queer a thing as a baby starve. He laid it 
on the white wool mat again, and began to 
make preparations for tea. 

He made the tea strong and good, and took 
a cup of the best to the baby. Lizar Hanne 
was not particular ; but this hot and very bitter 
mixture was scarcely to her taste; she made 
wry faces, and after the first taste would have 
no more. 

Henderson was in despair. 

Just then a customer came into the shop. 
Henderson shut the parlour door hastily and 
went to her. She was a woman who kept a 
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small pawn-shop, and Henderson used to mend 
the umbrellas which she purchased, for her to 
sell again. He knew that she had a lot of 
children. As she was leaving the shop, he said 
abruptly — 

" How are yer babies ? " 

Never before had he asked her such a ques- 
tion — for his hatred to children was well known. 
She thought he had taken leave of his senses, 
more particularly as he followed up this ques- 
tion by asking her what she gave the " brats " 
for supper. She told him what they liked best 
was bread and milk, but that she could not 
often afford it ; and then she went away, more 
than ever convinced that the owner of Um- 
brella Hospital had gone mad. Henderson, 
however, had got the information he wanted. 
He went back to his parlour, poured the re- 
mainder of what milk he allowed himself into 
a cup, broke some bread into it, and gave it 
to the baby. This meal it not only ate, but 
enjoyed, smiling between each mouthful at 
Henderson, and kicking lustily both fat arms 
and legs. 



CHAPTER IK 

In the meantime^ while all this strange scene 
was going on in Umbrella Hospital, the baby's 
little care-taker was having sufficiently exciting 
adventures of her own. She had faithfully 
promised herself to return in half an hour. 
She never meant old Henderson to awake and 
find the baby. She calculated shrewdly by 
her observation of other men of his age that 
he would sleep for an hour at least, and she 
thoroughly enjoyed the sensation of having no 
burden in her weary arms. She was quite right 
in saying that " she was not up to the mark — 
not by no means up to the mark.'' Indeed, had 
any doctor seen her he would have said that 
the case was not hopeless, but that unless 
something soon was done to lighten the hard- 
ships of her lot, the tender little frame of only 
eight years would succumb — the cheeks grow 
thinner, the eyes brighter, until she died. 
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Heaps of other children were fading just in the 
same way all round her. She saw that the end 
to which these children so surely steered was 
death. She knew that she was going the same 
way. She did not, however, trouble her head 
much about the matter. She knew nothing, it 
was true, about the next world ; but there were 
few things very enjoysble in this. Perhaps the 
next world would be better. On the whole 
she would like to try the next world. Those 
who were dead never looked burning with heat 
as she was burning now. Yes, she rather liked 
to believe she must soon die, but for leaving the 
baby. 

She walked on in leisurely fashion. She did 
not intend to return to the wretched home her 
drunken aunt g^ve her until as late an hour as 
possible. She thought she might have another 
game at mud-pies with the children, and she 
sat down with the first of her companions she 
met for this purpose. 

They were all busy over this congenial em- 
ployment, when a tall girl who knew her, and 
who was hurrying by, suddenly, at sight of her 
face, stood still, 

"Why, Jane H'Amarintha," she said, «ef this 
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ain't luck. I wor jest a-lookin' fur you. Yer 
aunt 'ave met wid 'er fait wid a vengeance. 
She wor jest crossing by Salt's public — a, drop 
too tight, as usual — when a big dray came h'up 
and knocked *er down. She wor h'all smashed 
h'up, and they 'ave tuk 'er to the 'orspitle." 

"Is she — is she — dead?" asked Jane Ama- 
rintha. 

"I 'spect she be by now. She wor h*all 
smashed h'up, I tell yer." 

" Let's go to her," said Jane Amarintha. 

The two girls set off running, the other chil- 
dren following at a little distance. 

When they reached the hospital they were 
told that the wretched woman was dead. . She 
had breathed her last without one gleam of re- 
turning consciousness, and almost immediately 
after her admission into the hospital. 

" Why h'ever don't yer cry ? " asked the tall 
girl of her little companion. 

"'Cause I ain't sorry," answered Jane Ama- 
rintha. "She did nothink but wallop me. I 
ain't sorry one bit." 

" But yer ha'n't no home now." 

" I don't care." 

"And wot 'uU come o' the baby — wot 'uU 
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come o' Lizar Hanne ? " At these words a look 
of softening and feeling came over the hard 
little face of Jane Amarintha. 

" Why, that ere babby's mine, now," she said, 
** and I must go fur it I furgot my babby. 
Fm real glad as it is mine. Don't keep me, 
Polly. I left my baby in Umbrella Hospital." 

She put swift wings to her little feet, and her 
companion, a very worthless kind of girl, soon 
gave up pursuing her. 

But all these events — ^her walk to the hospital, 
her long delay there — ^had taken time; had 
taken, indeed, some hours ; and by the time she 
reached Joshua Henderson's it was past ten 
o'clock. The little shop was closed, and every 
light out. 

Intense excitement had kept her up till now ; 
but now, at sight of the closed door, she sud- 
denly found herself growing both faint and 
timid. She leant against the door-post, and the 
tears she had refused to shed for her drunken 
aunt ran freely down her thin cheeks. 

What had become of her baby ? Had that 
cruel old man put it into the street ? Had he 
let her pretty baby die of hunger and hard 
treatment? After a time she ventured to 
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knock timidly at the door. There was no 
response. Then she walked down all the lanes 
and passages near, peering into every nook and 
dark corner, hoping and longing to see again 
the little fat bundle and pretty blue eyes. 

Hour after hour was spent thus by the poor 
little girl, until at last, worn out, she sank down 
into a corner and slept. 



CHAPTER V. 

All that night, too, Henderson sat up — he sat 
up by his own bed — watching the sweet and 
sound sleep of a baby. He kept a light burn, 
ing, and the light fell full on the soft and 
dimpled face. 

The baby, fat though she was, and of low 
origin, was a pretty creature, and Henderson 
could not help noticing how the lashes lay on 
the cheeks, and how the fair hair curled on the 
little head. 

No one knew what thoughts were passing in 
his mind as he watched by the little child. No 
one knew whether he was angry or pleased — 
whether he was softened or hardened by this 
strange thing that had happened to him. 

As the morning broke, he once put out his 

hand, and softly touched the baby's little cheek. 

Then he went and opened his shop-door. 

He found a child leaning up against the door- 
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post — a child who, when she saw him, raised 
her hands, fell on her knees, and said, in a 
piteous, shrill voice — 

" Oh, please, kind Mr. Umbrella Man ! where's 
my baby ? — where's my Lizar Hanne ? " 

" The baby's here, little girl," said Henderson 
gravely. " You had no right to leave her with 
me — ^no right whatever. But the baby's safe 
enough." And he led Jane Am^rintha to where 
the sleeping baby lay on his own bed. 



Now a strange and perverse thing happened 
immediately after this, showing the fickleness 
and inconstancy even of little baby maidens ; 
for when Jane Amarintha, in a transport of 
delight, wanted to clasp the baby in her arms, 
Lizar Hanne refused the embrace, turned away 
from Jane Amarintha, and would allow no one 
to touch her but Mr. Umbrella Man. 

When she got into his arms she ceased crying, 
clutched at his silver beard, and smiled trium« 
phantly.. But the queerest part of all was, that 
Henderson himself chuckled quite audibly, and 
sat down, with the baby in his arms, in his old 
arm-chair. There, seated at his feet in the early 
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summer morning, Jane Amarintha told him her 
story. 

That very day the curate was much surprised 
by a visit from Joshua Henderson at his own 
home. Henderson came with a double sub- 
scription, a subscription to enable the curate 
instantly to send a baby and a little girl for 
three weeks into the country. 

" And if the country agrees with them, why 
you let me know, Mr. Judson," he said in con- 
clusion, "for I believe I can scrape together 
another pound or two for the young things ; 
and be sure you tell me when they get back to 
London, for they are a pair of orphans, and no 
one ought to neglect orphans." 

" But, Mr. Henderson ! indeed, I thank you 
with all my heart ; but may I ask — the fact is, 
you astonish me! — may I ask what has led 
you so completely to change your mind ? " 

Here old Henderson, looking more sly than 
shy, answered demurely, "It was all along of 
the 'cutest baby I ever met." 
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" There's no place like Homer 



CHAPTER L 

* 

On a certain evening in early spring", three little 
eager town children stood at a street window 
anxiously watching. They pressed their faces 
against the pane, they quarrelled a trifle, but, 
on the whole, so intent was their gaze outward 
that they had no time to bestow upon small 
disputes. The fact was this, the cause of their 
watching was the following : a country cousin, 
the only country cousin they possessed, was 
coming to pay them a visit — the first visit she 
had ever given them. They were all three 
regular town-bred children, and they expected 
great fun from the fact that an ignorant country 
child was coming to be quizzed by them. They 
were a selfish little set, and intended to make 
no end of fun out of their untrained country 
cousin. 

" She must be here soon now," said Amy, 
aged twelve, a rather disagreeable little girl 
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with sandy hair. "I have counted the time 
since father left, and they certainly must be 
here almost immediately." 

"I don't think so," answered Harry. "You 
quite forget that the train may be a little late. 
I always make allowance for the train ; but, of 
course, girls can't be expected to think of such 
things." 

"All my toys are ready," whispered little 
Maude, " every one of them ; all in such delicious 
order, and my baby-house washed out and so 
neat Amy, are you sure she has never seen 
a baby-house before ? " 

But before Amy could answer this important 
question a cab drew up to the door. A shout 
of delight came from the children. A whispered 
" I told you so ! " from the triumphant Amy, 
and the three little watchers were on the steps. 
The father was already helping to get down 
some luggage from the roof of the cab, while 
inside sat a tall, slight girl, in a blue cotton 
frock and a large straw hat. The hat was also 
trimmed with blue. 

•' Oh, let me help you out ! " said Amy, 
coming forward with great politeness ; " and, 
please, what's your name ? Isn't it Mary ? " 
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" Molly ! " replied a very resolute voice ; 
" Tm always called Molly. No, thank you ; I 
don't want any help. If you just keep out of 
the way, TU spring." 

So saying, the agile new-comer leaped on to 
the steps, performing this action with such ease 
and grace that Harry was impelled to say 
« Hurrah ! " 

" What's that for > " asked the country Molly 
contemptuously. "Do you call that little jump 
anything.? I'll soon show you what's what. 
See ! I'll jump from this to the mat over there." 

She did so amidst shouts of applause. 

" Now, children, what's this about ? " said the 
father, coming in. "Mary, my dear, I must 
warn you that there is an invalid in the house, 
and in consequence we never can indulge in 
much noise." 

"Well, call me Molly, uncle, and I'll be as 
quiet as a mouse. If we all take off our shoes 
and stockings, may we go upstairs three steps 
at a time } " 

" Yes, let's begin straight away," said Harry. 
They reached the upper landing in this fashion, 
where they sat down in a lump, the country 
cousin in the midst. 
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"Did you ever see a baby-house?" asked 
little Maude. 

" Bless you, child ! half a dozen," answered 
the imperturbable Molly ; " they are houses 
where tiny babies keep their dolls, aren't they ? " 

Maude's little face grew blank; then she 
screwed up her mouth, her colour came and 
went, and she burst into tears. 

" I don't believe she's a country cousin one 
bit," she sobbed. 

Both Amy and Harry laughed, and did not 
attempt to comfort Maude ; but, for the first 
time, the bright face of the country cousin grew 
blank. She coloured high, then, rising to her 
feet and taking little Maude in her arms, she 
said soothingly, " Come and show me that baby- 
house at once." They went away together. 



CHAPTER II. 

The country cousin and the town cousins were 
considerably astonished at each other; more 
particularly were the town cousins amazed, 
and, perhaps, a trifle disappointed. They had 
expected a flat, dull child, who would open her 
eyes and express surprise ; who would be a 
little shy, very anxious to learn city ways, and, 
above all, who would never venture alone over 
a crossing. They found, instead, a very bright 
and fearless little girl, who it was certainly 
neither wise nor prudent to laugh at. 

" Isn't she an oddity ? " said Amy, when 
Molly walked off* with little Maude in her arms. 
Amy looked anxiously into Harry's face as she 
spoke. 

Harry burst out laughing. 

" I say, she's a match for you. Miss Amy ; 
and for my part, I mean to stick up for her. I 
think she will be very jolly," 
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Amy pouted, but said no more. That night, 
as little Maude crept into her elder sister's 
arms, she whispered, "I quite love Cousin 
Molly." 

Meanwhile the country cousin, who had ex- 
pected the new relations, whom she had often 
heard of but never seen, to be something like 
herself, but who had pronounced them instead 
" great little muffs," was sleeping peacefully. 

She woke at dawn of day and looked around 
her. This little girl had never been from home 
before, and was rather bewildered by her first 
night in a town house. She opened her eyes 
wide, and gazed from object to object in the 
dingy room which she occupied. 

" I don't like it," pronounced country Molly ; 
" I don't like it one bit. Oh, dear ! they are 
milking Daisy and Primrose at this moment at 
home, and my father is walking round the corn- 
field. How I wish I were with him ! I wonder 
what o'clock it is } " She drew a small silver 
watch from under her pillow. " Why, I say, it 
is seven o'clock ! They must Have forgotten to 
call me. I'll jump up and look out." 

She scrambled out of bed, and clambered on 
to the window-sill. A dingy and narrow street 
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lay before her. Some early passengers were 
walking by. A milkman came up the steps 
with a pail of milk ; then a little girl came and 
sat near him, and began to arrange watercresses. 
Molly watched her dividing them into neat 
little bunches. The milkman went away ; 
Molly gazed after him down the street ; the 
little girl still sat on. 

'TU dress as quickly as possible, and run 
down and help that dear little thing with her 
cresses," whispered Molly to her own heart. 

No sooner did this thought occur to her than 
she hastened to put it into execution. She 
plunged into her cold bath, put on her clothes, 
not in the tidiest fashion, and ran downstairs 
three steps at a time. The hall door was open, 
and she went out. Her little girl was gone. 
She stared with blank eyes up and down th^ 
street ; suddenly her expressive little facd 
brightened — she spied the watercress seller at 
the far end of the street Using her fleet feet 
to some purpose, she soon reached the side of 
this vendor of small wares. 

" Are they all made up ? " she asked in a dis- 
appointed voice. 

•' Eh ? " answered the watercress seller. 
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" ni help you to make up more bundles," 
said Molly. " I got up on purpose. Let me, 
please I " Here she laid her hand with great 
earnestness on the ragged girl's thin arm. 

" I thought as yer were come to buy," replied 
the seller of cresses contemptuously, "I doesn't 
want yer to mak' up no bundles. I knows 'ow 
I likes my h'own cresses settled." She moved 
off in a huff, and Molly gazed after her in some 
dismay. 

" Oh, dear ! " sighed the country child ; " the 
town is very dull." 

She returned slowly homewards. Many 
people stared at her bright little face, unhidden 
by any hat or covering. An old gentleman 
passed her, who said, "Good morning, my 
pretty little dear." 

" Good morning, sir," answered Molly ; then, 
seeing that he stopped, attracted by her voice, 
she added, " Please, sir, I'm very dull ; may I 
ask you a question ? " 

" Certainly, my little love." 

" Why do people tell so many lies about the 
town ? " 

"Lies, my dear? Bless me, what an odd 
child ! I don't understand you, my dear." 
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*'They do tell lies!" continued Molly 
stoutly. " They say there's such heaps of fun 
in town ; 'tisn't true — there's no fun. I came 
up last nighty and I never saw any place so 
stupid." 

** You have not seen town yet ; 'tis a very 
lively place," said the old gentleman. Then he 
nodded to her, hoped she would quickly change 
her mind, and walked away to his own employ- 
ment. " Poor innocent little girl ! " he said to 
himself. 

Molly sighed and entered the house. The 
front door was shut, but she went down the 
area steps, and found herself in the kitchen. 

" Oh, cook, I am hungry ! " she said to that 
astonished woman. '* I do think town folks are 
lazy ; why, breakfast would be over an hour ago 
at home." 

Here Molly sighed profoundly. 

" Well, my dear, it won't be over for an hour 
to come here," replied the cook. "We never 
breakfasts here until it 'ave gone nine ; and, 
indeed, it is sometimes close upon ten before 
the family makes their appearance. They're 
a very respectable fam'ly, is ours," continued 
cook. 
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Molly Sighed ; she was too hungry to care for 
this fact. 

" Oh, dear 1 " she repeated, her round face 
growing very disconsolate, " I want my break- 
fast." 

" Poor dear ! She 'ave bin h'up fur an hour 
and more," said the housemaid, as she pro- 
ceeded to lay out the kitchen cups and saucers. 
" Why can't she have a bite and a sup with us, 
cook ? " 

" No reason in the world, if she don't peach 
on us," said cook. 

" Look here, missy : we'll give yer some'ut to 
eat in the kitchen, if you don't tell." 

" Who am I not to tell ? " asked Molly. " I'd 
love some jam, or an)^hing very nice, cook. I 
think 'tis dear of you to think of it ; and I hope 
breakfast will be ready very soon indeed. But 
who am I not to tell ? " 

" Why, the missus and the master, and the 
young ladies and gentlemen upstairs, missy. 
'Twould be as much as my place was worth ef 
so be they knew, I can tell you." 

" But why ? " persisted Molly. " This is not 
such a bad kitchen — that is, for a town, I mean. 
And I should not mind a bit taking my break- 
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fast in it. I think you are very nice, too, and 
Hannah — is that Hannah ? I like Hannah. 
I often have a bit of breakfast in the kitchen at 
home. Why am I not to tell ? " 

"The poor dear!" said Hannah, as she 
served up some sputtering bacon and grilled 
chicken, "'tis plain to be seen she 'ave real 
country ways — no nonsense, nor up-ish man- 
ners. Well, our young friends is gentry and no 
mistake ; but somehow, I don't know " 

As Hannah uttered the last words in a rather 
dubious tone, she could not help glancing with 
admiration at the pretty round face and wide- 
open brown eyes of the country child. 

"Lor, cook," she said, going up to Molly, 
" ain't her 'air real beautiful. Why, I could curl 
up this 'air; it ain't like Miss Amy's — h'aU 
straight, and like so much tow. Let me put it 
in papers for yer to-night, missy." 

"No, thank you," answered Molly, shaking 
her wild mane of fair locks free from Hannah's 
touch. "I hate hair in curls, and papered. 
Oh, not for worlds ! Please, cook, may I have 
a bit of breakfast now ? " 

'* Yes, dear," answered cook, " you shall have 
plenty ; only don't peach." 
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"I don't know what peaching means," 

answered Molly; "but Oh, dear! I am 

hungry." 

She forgot her scruples, and, seating herself 
on the edge of one of the kitchen chairs, was 
soon absorbed in the mysteries of town bread 
and butter and marmalade. 

Meanwhile cook and Hannah quickly forgot 
all about her in the interest of their own con- 
versation. 

" 'Tis my belief 'tis all fancy about ' the 
missus," said Hannah. "She's lazy and likes 
to lie abed, and fur master to make a deal on 
her. Dear, ain't she crotchety? And her 
temper, there's no abiding of it." 

Neither cook nor Hannah observed that 
Molly had suspended her bread and butter in 
mid-air, and was looking at them with round 
eyes full of indignant wonder. 

"Miss Amy takes after her ma," continued 
the housemaid, helping herself to a fresh slice 
of buttered toast. "A nasty spiteful thing is 
Miss Amy, and no mistake. Oh, I can't abide 
her ! She's h'always a-spyin' round, and mak- 
ing up tales for her ma. Why,, it was only 
yesterday that " 
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" Hush ! '* said cook in a low voice, raising a 
warning finger, for she had caught a glimpse of 
an expression she did not like on country 
Molly's face. "Have another cup of tea, 
missy?" she said in a very deferential tone, 
addressing the little stranger. 

" Not for all the world ! " answered Molly, 
her tongue and passionate little heart suddenly 
finding voice. " I would not touch another bit 
of food in the kitchen. This is not like the 
home kitchen, and you two are not the least 
like Sukie and Anne. They would not speak 
against my father and me. If they did not like 
us they'd go away. I wonder you don't go 
away. I think you're mean." 

So saying, she rose from her seat, never ob- 
serving that the chair, improperly balanced,' fell 
with a bang on the floor, left her untasted marma- 
lade and bread and butter, and ran upstairs. 

For half an hour she sat all alone, her face 
pressed against one of the dingy window-panes 
in the dining-room. She was not, however, 
absorbed watching the passers-by ; she was 
thinking hard. At the end of half an hour her 
uncle came downstairs. He kissed her, and 
asked her how she had slept. 
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"Like a top, thanks," answered Molly 

gravely. 

" But you look tired, my little girl. Are you 

quite well ? " 

" Tm quite well," answered Molly. " I have 

been up some time." 

" Ah I poor little country lassie, you must be 

hungry." 

" Yes, uncle," said Molly, " Fm hungry ; but I 
should have been hungrier if I had not had a 
little bit of breakfast with the cook and Hannah 
in the kitchen." 

" Oh, my dear ! in the kitchen ! Your aunt 
would not like that ; she never allows her chil- 
dren to visit the kitchen. You must not go 
there again." 

"I'm not a bit surprised at my aunt for- 
bidding the children to go to the kitchen," 
answered Molly, " and I won't go there again." 
Something in Molly's tone caused her uncle 
to raise his brows with some surprise, but the 
entrance of Amy, Harry, and little Maude pre- 
vented his making any comment. Little Maude 
ran to Molly at once, and Harry, after looking 
at her hard, demanded, in an abrupt tone, how 
she liked the town now. 
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" I don't like it at all," answered Molly. 

" Well, you are rude," said Harry. " Don't 
you know that we live in a town ? Tis very 
rude of you, when you are on a visit with us, to 
say you don't like it." 

"She's country-bred; she can't help it, you 
know," said Amy. 

" I'm very glad I'm country-bred, if it pre- 
vents my being like you," answered Molly, very 
loud, her eyes flashing and cheeks flaming. 

" Oh, come, children, don't quarrel," said the 
uncle and father. 

At breakfast it was arranged that the chil- 
dren should have a holiday in honour of their 
cousin, and many places of amusement where 
they would spend the day were discussed. 

'* I want to see the wild beasts," said Molly. 
"I want to hear the lions roar. My father 
says it makes one tremble to bear the wild 
beasts roar. I should like to go to see them 
best." 

" It may make you tremble," retorted Harry, 
" but it will not me. Pooh ! the noise those 
lions make is a mere nothing ; only a baby 
would be afraid." 

" In that case it won't affect me," said Molly, 
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" But please, uncle, may we go ? — unless," she 
added, " all the others want to go to some other 
place awfully badly." 

"No, they don't, Molly," replied her uncle; 
" and, in any case, you, as our little guest, have 
permission to choose for yourself. Is not that 
so, Harry } " 

"Yes, father; let us go to the Zoological 
Gardens, if Molly wishes it." 

"Thank you, Harry," replied his country 
cousin with a smile. " I did promise my father 
that I Would tell him about the wild beasts." 

"You must come upstairs to be introduced 
to your aunt now," said her Uncle George. 

He took her hand and led her from the room. 
As they mounted the stairs together an un- 
comfortable feeling came over Molly. It was 
not fear ; it could not be that, which she had 
never experienced in all her life. Still, some- 
thing caused her heart to beat very fast 

"Uncle," she whispered in an awestruck voice, 
" is my aunt so very ill ? " 

"By no means, my little girl. She is not 
strong, but I daresay she will look all right to 
you." 

Then it occurred to Molly that perhaps the 
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servants — though it was very wicked of them 
to say It — were right in what they said. 

Molly's aunt received her affectionately. As 
her uncle had said, she did not look at all ill 
to the little girL She had a high colour in her 
cheeks, and her eyes were very bright. She 
spoke, however, in a fretful key, and whatever 
she suggested, her husband flew to do at once. 

In a few moments Molly and her new aunt 
were alone. She kissed Molly, and asked her 
a great many questions, and made her stand 
by her side. 

But all the time as she spoke, it was flashing 
through and through her troublesome little 
auditor's mind that perhaps the servants were 
right — perhaps her aunt was only pretending 
to be ill, in order to make Uncle George wait 
on her. Molly did not like this thought at all, 
and as she stood and tried to listen to what 
her aunt was saying, she could not help frown- 
ing. Mrs. Ashley noticed the contraction on 
the pretty forehead, and inquired the cause. 

" What is troubling you, my love ? " 

"Please, Aunt Amy, I am thinking about 
you." 

"Indeed, my dear! Your thoughts don't 

L 
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seem to be very pleasant ones. Are you mak- 
ing up your mind not to like your new aunt i** 

" No, Aunt Amy; I think I sAould like you — 
I am sure I should like you — if — if " 

" Well, my dear, if what ? " 

"Jf — ^if — Aunt Amy, are you positive that 
you are very ill ? " 

" My dear ! " 

Mrs. Ashley's colour did indeed flash brightly, 
and she gazed at Molly with some indignation 
and surprise. 

" My dear," she said, " I don't understand 
you. You ask me if I am positive that I am 
ill ? Please explain yourself" 

*^ I will," said Molly. " I hope you won't be 
angry with me ; but I thought — I mean — I 

mean you see, Aunt Amy, you have such 

a pretty colour, and your eyes are so bright, 
and I thought that every one who was ill was 
pale and dull-looking. Perhaps, Aunt Amy, 
if you were to try very hard you might find 
that you could walk, and could come down- 
stairs. I am sure my uncle would like you just 
as much if you were well. If I ask him to, will 
you try being well for a little bit ? It would 
be so pleasant to have you downstairs. 
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" He would like me just as much if I were 
well," repeated Mrs. Ashley, in a strange voice, 
speaking half to herself. '*Just as much if I 
were well ; perhaps better, and the children 
better. Unfortunately, people cannot choose 
about being well. No, Molly; you are mistaken, 
my dear. Some people are ill who have a 
colour and bright eyes. I am one of those. 
But run away now ; you are a strange child ; 
I don't want to talk to you any more for the 
present." 



CHAPTER IIL 

Molly saw that she had hurt her aunt very 
much, and as she went slowly from the room 
and mounted the stairs to her own little cham- 
ber, she felt desolate. 

" Oh, dear ! how horrid the town is," she said 
to herself She sat down on her trunk, which 
was still unpacked, pressed her elbows on her 
knees, and her fat cheeks on her dimpled 
hands, and began to think very hard indeed. 
" Oh, dear ! " she sighed again ; " how very un- 
pleasant the town is. I know Sukie is feeding 
the chickens at this very minute at home, and 
father will soon be coming in to his lunch. He 
won't have me to kiss him to-day. I wonder 
will father be sorry } Nobody here wants me 
to kiss them, and I'm sure I don't want to, for 
they're all horrid. I might like Harry if he'd 
let me, and perhaps little Maude, but I never 

could get on with Amy. I'm so glad I'm not 
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a town child 1 What unpleasant servants they 
have here, not a bit like Sukie and Annie ; and 
my uncle — well, he looks always puzzled about 
something. I wonder what is the matter with 
him ; he has not a bit father's nice, happy face. 
Perhaps it is my aunt who puzzles him, and 
gives him -all those wrinkles. Oh, dear! my 
aunt was angry with me ; I'm sorry I hurt her. 
I know I did hurt her, for her eyes looked as 
if tears would come in them any minute. I'm 
sorry I said anything. I suppose she really 
is dreadfully ill. Poor Aunt Amy ! I'm sorry 
I said what I thought — father always let me 
say out everything, but then that was in the 
country. I won't stay here for a month — I 
won't" — at this juncture in her sorrowful 
musings Molly felt something damp against 
her cheek. She removed her hand from the 
said cheek and looked at it earnestly. She 
soon perceived that there was a little channel 
from her eye to this cheek and hand, and down 
that channel a tear had quickly rolled. 

On making this discovery she jumped to 
her feet : " Crying, I declare ! " exclaimed 
country Molly, addressing herself in a tone of 
withering scorn. " Well, what a baby ! I don't 
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know what's the matter with me to-day. I 
believe I did not say my prayers half strong 
enough this morning. Well, TU just say 'em 
again." 

She went on her knees, covered her face, 
and repeated "Our Father" with great fer- 
vour. 

" That's a dear prayer," said Molly to her- 
self. " It helps me ever so. Now I know what 
I'll do ; ril write a letter home. Father will 
like to get a letter, and I can use my new 
desk." 

This happy thought caused Molly to give a 
little skip of delight. She pulled her trunk 
open, threw its contents helter-skelter on the 
floor, and drawing out her new desk, she 
opened it on her knee, and finding paper, pen, 
and ink, began to write in a round, childish 
hand : — 

"Dear Father," — 

After writing these two words, Molly sus- 
pended her pen in mid-air, and began to think 
hard. "Shall I tell him that I'm very un- 
happy } " This was her thought. Finally, with 
no small effort, she determined not to tell her 
father. *' It will make him feel bad," she said to 
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herself. She heaved a great sigh, squared her 
shoulders, grasped her pen very firmly, and 
after half an hour's hard labour, produced the 
following letter: — 

"Dear Father,— 

" We are going to the Wild Beast Show 
very soon. Harry says they don't roar much, 
and that only a baby would think so. That 
can't be true, father, for you said they did roar ; 
but I'll soon know. The servants here are not 
as nice as Sukie and Anne, and I don't like 
Harry and Amy half as well as the ducks 
and chickens at home. Maudie is nice, though. 
I think I could like Maudie nearly as well as 
my white pup. How are the chickens and the 
hens, and Ponto and Nero, and the cows, and 
little Starbright, the calf? How is everybody ? 
Don't you want a kiss very much ? 

" Your own MOLLY." 

This letter had barely reached its completion 
when eager children's voices were heard ap- 
proaching, and Harry, Amy, and Maude ran 
into the room. Molly hid her letter under a 
piece of blotting-paper, and turned to greet her 
cousins. 
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"^ Whafs the matter ?" she said. 

" What's the matter? why, we are ready to go, 
that's what's the matter. Here, put on your hat 
and let us be off," exclaimed Harry. 

''But she must tidy herself' said Amy. 
" Haven't you got another frock ? " 

" Yes, in the bottom of the box," answered 
Molly ; " but 'tis the same as this. What's the 
matter with this ? 'tis quite clean." 

"Yes, it is, and very pretty too," remarked 
Harry, regarding Molly's blue cotton frock with 
satisfaction. " Here, do tie on your hat and let's 
be off. Oh, I say, what a jolly desk ! " 

^ I darit care to go to the Gardens with a child 
in a cotton frock," said Amy, in a tone of much 
disdain. 

** Stay at home then," answered Harry rudely. 
" You never are much fun. Amy, and I'm sure 
Moll looks as nice as possible. May I see your 
desk, please, Molly ? " 

" Yes, Harry ; but Amy may not, for it might 
spoil her frock if she were to stoop a bit Father 
never would allow me to wear silk frocks ; he 
always said they were affected things for little 
girls to put on." 

Harry roared with laughter, and Amy's little 
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face became very black indeed. She did not 
want to begin a war of words with Molly, for 
she saw she was no match for her, but the dis- 
like she had taken from the first moment of her 
arrival to her country cousin grew stronger — 
grew so strong, indeed, that naughty Amy be- 
gan to plan how she could annoy Molly. As a 
first step she determined to look at the new 
desk, and to gratify her curiosity by examining 
its contents. She did not dare to do this openly, 
but, alas! Amy could stoop to artifice. Her 
own little bedroom was next to Molly's. She 
made some excuse to go into it when Molly, 
Harry, and Maude went downstairs, listened 
until their receding footsteps had died away, 
then darted back into Molly's room. It did not 
take an instant to secure the desk, to pull it 
open, and to rifle the contents. The first thing 
her eyes lighted on was Molly's letter to her 
father. She read it through. Voices called her 
from below. Scarcely knowing what she was 
doing, she shut up the desk and thrust the letter 
into her pocket. 



CHAPTER IV. 

As they drove to the Zoological Gardens, Molly 
noticed that her uncle was silent and wore a 
more puzzled look than ever. This look roused 
her curiosity and pity so much, that at the first 
opportunity she could not help asking Harry 
the cause. 

"Why, don't you know?" answered Harry. 
" Tis all because of you." 

" Because of me ! " said Molly, in amazement. 

" Yes, of course ; you have been saying such 
funny things to mother. Why, mother has been 
crying — and she spoke to father. I really be- 
lieve she thinks that father got you to say the 
things." 

"Oh, but he didn't," answered Molly, her 
face crimson with distress and shame. " Oh, 
indeed, indeed, it was by quite another way 
I came by the thought. I'm so sorry I said 
anything ! Oh ! poor Uncle George ! " 
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" There's no good being sorry when you do 
mischief," answered Harry, with the air of a 
philosopher. "All the sorrow in the world 
won't undo the mischief ; and it seems to me, 
Moll, that you are the kind of girl who will 
always put her foot into it." 

"What is that?" asked Molly. "I don't 
know what you mean 1 " 

" Why, it means that you'll always ht getting 
into mischief — hot water, you know." 

" Oh, that's easily explained," said Molly. 
" It's because I'm country." 

" Because you are country ? " 

" Yes, and country can't get on in the town. 
No, it never can get on in the town. But I 
say, Harry," suddenly changing her tone to 
one of great earnestness, .''is there nothing I 
can do to make uncle and aunt one again ? 
May I go and speak to my uncle, and tell him 
it was all a mistake, and ask him to keep on 
being kind to my aunt, even though she is — 
I mean that she can't help being ill } " 

All the time Molly was speaking, Harry kept 
gazing at her with ever-increasing wonder. 
When her voice ceased, and her earnest, honest 
brown eyes looked steadily into his, he could 
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not help standing still, so great was his astonish- 
ment 

"There is no doubt you are country," he 
said. " rd advise you not to try that cheeky 
speech with father. You have been cheeky 
enough with mother as it is. I don't know 
what idea you have got about father and 
mother. Why, they love each other dearly, 
and poor mother would give anything to be 
well, only she can't" 

"Then I would not keep such " began 

Molly ; but before she could get to the word 
" servants," and so solve the mystery of much 
that perplexed her little cousin, her uncle's 
voice was heard calling both the children to 
look at some flamingoes. 

Meanwhile Amy. walked behind with little 
Maude, and occupied herself with some very 
bitter and naughty thoughts. Molly's letter, 
which she had read, was by no means calculated 
to soften her feelings towards her cousin. In 
this letter Amy found herself compared, and 
not favourably, to common-place ducks and 
chickens — doubtless most vulgar ducks and 
chickens — living on a country farm. This 
candour of Molly's was by no means pleasant 
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to vain little Amy. She had not thought about 
her cousin liking her very much, but she had 
expected her to envy and admire. It was quite 
plain that country Molly, in her dreadful cotton 
frock, did neither. 

And there now was she, walking on with 
Harry and making friends with him. Oh ! 
how little Harry knew, as he talked and 
laughed with her, what her real thought was ! 
Was it likely that he would make himself so 
pleasant to a girl who compared him to ducks 
and hens ? Amy would have given all the 
world to tell Harry what Molly had written 
about them both to her father ; but to do this 
she must betray her own meanness in reading 
and hiding the letter. This was the last thing 
she wished. Indeed, she could not help re- 
flecting with some dismay on the difficulty of 
getting back the letter unobserved into Molly's 
desk. But the news she possessed and longed 
to communicate made her look cross and pre- 
occupied, and little Maudie, finding she had 
nothing to tell her about any of the wild beasts, 
quickly left her and ran on to join her father 
and Harry and Molly. Amy was thus left 
alone. But, for the present at least, the others 
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were much too excited to notice this fact 
They had now reached the lions' house, and 
Molly, her heart beating fast, though by no 
means with fear, was gazing at the noble 
beasts. They certainly did not frighten her, 
but they excited her to the highest degree. 

" You must not go too near, Molly," warned 
her uncle. But Molly was deaf to all words. 
She pressed close to the railing which guards 
the cages, and when one angry lion lashed him- 
self with his tail and uttered his great forest 
thunder, she could not help screaming with 
delight. 

'* Oh ! Harry, it does not frighten me a bit," 
she said. But Harry, his face a little pale, had 
withdrawn to a respectful distance. Molly felt 
that she could gaze at the lions all day, and 
was a little cross when her uncle at last insisted 
on their leaving the house. 

" Now that was good. That was worth 
seeing," she confided to Harry. " That was 
worth coming up from the country to see. 
My father was right A person must be very 
brave not to tremble when the lions roar ; but 
country people are brave." 

Harry felt that Molly was looking at him a 
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little contemptuously, and he knew that she had 
noticed how far he had kept from the cages. 

"I wish you would not be so boastful," he 
said. "You talk in that way simply because 
you do not know what the danger is. Why, 
those lions could eat you up — oh ! just in a 
mouthful." 

" Yes, I do know," answered Molly ; " I know 
hundreds of stories about wild beasts. But I 
am not going to be afraid of them when they 
are in cages, for all that." 

Molly walked along, tossing her little head, 
and feeling a good deal conceited. And Harry, 
as he looked at her, scarcely for the moment 
liked her better than Amy did. 

But just at that moment there was an ex- 
clamation from the father and little Maude, 
" Where was Amy ? " 

All stood still and looked at each other in 
some consternation. They had forgotten Amy 
utterly, and now she was not with them. They 
retraced their steps in some uneasiness, for the 
Gardens are quite large enough for a child to 
lose herself in them. But though they inquired 
of many people, no one had seen a little girl in 
a peacock green silk frock anywhere. 
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Mr. Ashley became really uneasy, and Maudie 
began to cry. 

" Let me run, uncle," said Molly ; " I'll run 
and call out, so that she is sure to hear me ; 
and ril come back to the big lion house, so that 
you'll know where to find me^ 

Before her uncle could possibly find words 
to answer her, the little country girl was off) 
almost on the wings of the wind. Molly ran 
until she was quite out of breath. Then she 
walked, calling her cousin as she did so, and 
looking eagerly from right to left As she 
looked for Amy, her heart began to reproach 
her a little about Amy. She certainly did not 
care for that vain little girl. But she felt that 
her father would not have quite liked the words 
she had addressed to her about her silk frock. 
Molly had not acted according to the teachings 
of her kind father when she had so spoken. 
She remembered now that Amy had looked 
very grave, and had seemed scarcely happy as 
they all rode in the omnibus to the Gardens. 
It was not Molly's wish to make any one un- 
happy, "Though I seem to be doing it," she 
reflected, with a sigh, remembering her Uncle 
George's face. " I can't set that right, it seems," 
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she said to herself ; " but 1*11 soon make it up 
with Amy." 

Scarcely had she spoken the words, when she 
came upon a solitary little figure standing with 
its back to her, gazing at some wild water-fowL 
This little figure was arrayed somewhat gaily in 
a peacock green silk. Ah ! no doubt it was 
Amy. 

Molly uttered a glad cry, ran up to her cousin 
and took her arm. 

" O Amy ! I'm so pleased ; I did want to 
find you. Why, what a fright you have given 
us all ! Where were you ? Did you not come 
into the lion house ? I forgot you really. Amy, 
when I saw the lions. Oh ! they are just 
darlings. Why did you not come to see them. 
Amy ? Were you afraid ? But come now, we 
must go back to the lion house. My uncle is in 
such a fright about you." Here Molly began to 
drag Amy, but Amy firmly resisted this treat- 
ment. 

The fact was, when she had found herself 
really alone, she had stood still for a moment or 
two outside the lion house, but the roar from 
the great beast which had so delighted Molly 
had filled her with so much terror and dismay 

M 
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that she had fled from the spot, screaming and 
in wild alarm. Thus she had lost her way, and 
was truly a most forlorn little girl when Molly 
at last found her. But though Amy was very 
glad to be found, she was not glad to be found 
by Molly. She believed all her fright and 
misery to be caused by Molly. And now, when 
Molly proposed going back to the lion house, 
she believed her stronger cousin was really 
going to drag her into the house with those 
dreadful creatures. 

" I won't come with you. Don't touch me, 
don't touch me ! " she screamed in real terror. 

"Why, Amy, you look so queer. Do you 
think I'm going to hurt you? As you are a 
coward, we won't go into the lion house; but 
I promised my uncle that I would bring you 
back to the door, and if we don't go back 
there, he won't know where to find us, and 
then, perhaps, we should both be lost. You 
would not like to be lost with me, you know. 
Amy ? " 

Certainly Amy would not like that She 
also reflected that it was probably very nearly 
lunch time, so she condescended to walk slowly 
in the direction of the lion house with her 
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cousin. She moved along, however, so very 
slowly that Molly grew impatient. 

"Can't you come a little faster?" she said, 
catching hold of the grand silk frock. 

Amy pulled it angrily from her hot and not 
over clean little fingers. 

" Don't touch my frock," she said. How can 
you ? There ! you have messed it. I knew 
you would." 

" Well, come faster, and I won't touch you," 
said Molly. 

" I can't — I'm too hot. You may go on 
alone." 

Molly stood still, gazing at her cousin, then 
burst out laughing. 

"You could not find your way," she said, 
"If I were to take you at your word, which 
really I have a good mind to do ; you'd get lost 
again. Do you know. Amy," she continued, 
" that you are very cross ? You can't think 
what an unpleasant face you have got on. If 
you were father's little girl, I am sure he would 
punish you. Perhaps he'd lock you up for the 
rest of the day. He has done that to me when 
I've been very naughty. Tis lucky that you 
are only with me, Amy, for you see I can't 
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punish you. Why can't you be pleasant and 
friendly ? " she continued ; " 'twould be so much 
nicer. I'm sorry I said that about your frock, 
Amy ; that was not right of me. Come, Amy, 
forgive me, and let's be friends." 

Again Molly laid her hand on Amy's shoulder, 
and looked into her face with honest eyes. But 
Molly's whole speech had aggravated Amy's 
already much perturbed temper. She was now 
in a regular passion, and said what the next 
moment she would have given worlds to recall. 

" Don't touch me," she said ; " I will never 
be friends with you — never. Do you think I 
would make it up with a girl who compares me 
to ducks and chickens ? " 

" Amy ! " said Molly. 

There was something in the tone in which 
Molly said that one word which recalled Amy 
to herself. She stood still and looked at her 
cousin in some alarm. In truth she had reason 
for her fear, so great was the change in Molly's 
face. It was perfectly pale ; her eyes gleamed ; 
her lips trembled. For nearly a moment after 
uttering that one word she was silent ; she was 
evidently struggling hard not to speak. At 
last she said in an odd, shaky tone — 
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" You read my letter. If you have my letter 
in your pocket, please give it to me." 

She came a step nearer. Amy put her hand 
into her pocket, took out the letter and threw it 
on the ground. Molly picked it up and went 
instantly away. 



CHAPTER V. 

Molly ran as fast as her legs could carry her — 
the one desire, the one strong wish in her heart 
being to put as wide a distance between herself 
and Amy as possible. So dreadful was the feel- 
ing she now had about Amy that she believed 
it safer for Amy that she should not be near 
her. 

"I might beat her, and she's a weak, poor 
thing," gasped the excited child. 

At last, from absolute want of breath, she was 
obliged to stop and rest. But though she stood 
motionless for fully five minutes, her heart still 
beat hard, and ungovernable anger still filled 
her whole little nature. Poor Molly! The 
lecture she had just read to Amy she could not 
at all apply to herself. She stood trembling, 
pressing the crumpled letter to her hot face, and 
thinking hard. 

" Father says people ought never to get into 
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passions, I know I am in one now. Father 
says they are always wrong. Always ! Father 
did not think what a big word 'always* was. 
He did not suppose that it could ever possibly 
mean having a letter that was written by me to 
him read and stolen — stolen out of my own 
new desk. Amy must have been stealing my 
letter when she stayed upstairs so long after 
Harry and Maude and me. Oh, how can I face 
her again ! how can I speak to her again ! I 
can't ; I won't Why did I ever leave my dear 
darling father and come to the town } How 
horrid the town is ! how I do hate the town 1 
Father said it would do me good to see my 
cousins and all the gay sights ; but I have seen 
no gay sights except the lions (I liked them). 
And my cousins — they have only made me feel 
bad. They are town, and I am country. I 
don't understand them, nor they me ; and since 
I came to the town I have done nothing but 
mischief. I really did not mean it ; but all day 
long I have just been making everybody un- 
happy. Oh, must I stay for a month ? I won't 
stay for a month. Why can't I go away at 
once ? Yes, I will 1 I will ! " 

This thought and resolve had scarcely come 
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to Molly before she heard voices and footsteps 
approaching. She knew them — they belonged 
to her uncle and cousins Instantly she stepped 
behind a tall shrub, which completely hid her 
little person, and peeped through the thick 
branches. Amy had rejoined the group. She 
was talking quickly, sobbing as she spoke. 
Harry was looking eagerly from right to left 
(how Molly feared he would discover her). 
Maude was saying, " Where can she be hiding ? '* 
and her Uncle George was walking along with a 
very anxious face. There was something in her 
uncle's expression which would at another time 
have instantly soothed and softened Molly's 
heart. But she was too much absorbed with 
herself and her own wrongs to notice it now. 
Besides, the delightful idea of running away 
and getting back to her beloved father was 
taking firmer and firmer possession of her 
mind. 

When her uncle and cousins had quite gone 
out of sight, Molly softly left her hiding-place, 
and saw, to her great joy, that she was very 
near one of the entrances. At the gate stood 
a tall policeman. This person Molly addressed 
in some trepidation. 
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" Please, sir, what's the right way to go from 
here to Seabright ? " 

" Seabright in Surrey do you mean, my little 
girl ? " 

"Yes, *//j Surrey," replied Molly, with a 
questioning look on her face. " I remember 
quite well now. Tis in Surrey in my geography 
lesson." 

" And you want to go there ? But 'tis a good 
way off." 

" Oh, I don't mind that. I want to get back 
to my father." 

" Your father — oh ! Well, you must take a 
cab and drive from here to Waterloo Station, 
and then if you ask one of the officials, he will 
put you into the right train for Seabright. 
Would you like me to call a cab for you ? " 

*' Oh yes, sir, please, very much indeed. How 
kind you are." 

The policeman smiled ; and, raising his 
whistle to his lips, a hansom drew up, into 
which he helped Molly to get 

" You must give the man a shilling," he said. 
" Have you got a shilling ? " 

Molly nodded, and the cabby quickly drove 
her out of sight. For a moment or two the 
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policeman wondered if he had done right in 
letting so young a child go off alone, without at 
least questioning her further. But having many 
duties to attend to, and many other things to 
think of, he quickly forgot all about her. 



CHAPTER Vh 

At nine o'clock that same evening a middle- 
aged man was seated alone in a comfortable 
farmhouse kitchen. There was a great fire on 
the old-fashioned hearth. The man sat in an 
arm-chair made of the blackest oak, and a little 
table of the same wood was drawn close to his 
side. On the table stood a reading-lamp, and 
around the lamp numerous newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and Mudie's books were scattered. 
Under the man's feet was a thick Turkey rug. 
Bright pewter, polished to the last degree of 
brilliancy, flashed from the walls, and many 
flitches of bacon hung from the ceiling. Al- 
together this farmhouse kitchen presented an 
odd but pleasant medley of rural simplicity and 
refinement. Comfort evidently reigned here, 
and the cricket which sang loudly on the hearth 
completed the charm. 

The man, too, had a nice face — kind, thought-* 
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ful, intelligent. In the honest grey eyes, how- 
ever, there was a certain look of loneliness. 
Even the book he read could not quite disperse 
this expression. He threw it from him almost 
impatiently after a moment or two. 

"My dear little onel I wonder how she is 
getting on. I do miss her. Fancy, living 
without Molly for a month I But it would have 
been selfish to have kept her from so much 
enjoyment." 

He sighed, rose from his seat — for the great 
eight-day clock in the corner had just struck 
the half-hour, and it was time for him to go 
round to see that the beasts were comfortable 
for the night A little noise, however, at the 
lattice window first drew his attention. It was 
something as if a bird had pecked at the frame- 
work, and he wondered if one of Molly's pigeon's 
had failed to go to roost as usual. He went up 
to the window, then started back in mingled 
consternation and delight A little face was 
pressed against the pane — a little face with 
honest, wide-open brown eyes, framed in by a 
great mass of golden, untidy hair, for Molly's 
hat had fallen off. 

" My child 1 " said the father. 
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He opened the window, and Molly sprang 
into his arms. 

"Oh, I have been so miserable, and I'm so 
happy now ! " sobbed the poor little runaway. 



Clasped very tight in her father's arms, with 
her head on his breast, Molly told all her story. 

" Have I been very naughty.? " she asked, in 
conclusion. 

" It was certainly wrong of you to run away ; 
and, well, excepting for that, and your getting 
so angry with poor Amy, I think you were only 
a little indiscreet." 

" What is indiscreet, father } " 

" Not very wise, my darling." 

" Fm so small to be wise," sighed Molly. 

" You are not very big, certainly. Now will 
you have some supper ? " 

" Oh yes, please ! And may I eat it on your 
knee, and think myself a great baby just for 
once } " 

When she had finished a basinful of delicious 
country bread and milk, Molly began to feel the 
effects of her day's excitement 
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"I'm ever so sleepy now. May I say my 
prayer, too, on your knee, father ? " 

** Yes, my darling." 

Molly began the Lord's Prayer; suddenly 
she stopped. 

" Why, I can't say it," she exclaimed. 

" Why not ? " asked her father. 

" I can't say that part about ' forgive us our 
trespasses,' for I don't forgive Cousin Amy." 

" Oh, my little Molly ! is your short visit to 
the town really going to do you such harm that 
you are going to cherish hate in your heart to 
any one ? " 

" I'm afraid it is, father. I can't forgive her. 
She read your letter, you know." 

Molly's father looked very grave. 

" Why don't you speak ? " asked Molly. 

"I won't say anything now. Perhaps you 
will feel differently in the morning. Now my 
little girl had better go to bed," 

" Are you very sorry to have me back again, 
father?" 

" No, no ; I have missed you, and I believe 
the country is the best place after all for my 
wild rose." 

** Why, of course, dad ; you never saw a wild 
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rose growing in a town," answered Molly, clasp- 
ing her arms round his neck, with a great 
ecstatic hug. 

By the first train in the morning Uncle 
George appeared, and when Molly saw his 
white and troubled face, and learned what he 
and her aunt and cousins — more particularly 
poor Amy — ^had suffered on her account, she 
became not only quite forgiving to Amy, but 
sorry for what she herself had done. 

"Tell Amy that I am not angry with her 
now," she said. " I could not have read her 
letter; but then I'm country. And, Uncle 
George, I'm so sorry I frightened you." 

After this Uncle George went back to 
London laden with gifts from the repentant 
Molly for the town children ; but, though all 
the little cousins became very good friends after 
this misadventure, nobody thought for many 
years to come of transplanting the wild rose 
from her country solitude. 
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" In old days there were angels who came and took men by 

the hand and led them away from the City of Destruction. We 

see no white-winged angels now. But yet men are led away 

from threatening destruction ; a hand is put into theirs, which 

leads them forth gently towards a calm and bright land, so that 

they look no more backward ; and the hand may be a little 

child's." 

George EUot, 
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CHAPTER 1 

"Ef it weren't fur Blossom there/* said Mrs. 
Reed, and then she stopped. 

She was a young woman, quite young, not 
much over twenty in years, but in appearance 
so worn, so spent, so utterly weary with the 
effort of living that she might have passed for 
nearer forty. 

She was a widow, who took in washing and 
went out charing, and did those thousand and 
one things by which the very, very poor 
manage to keep soul and body together. The 
motive power of it all, the motive of the con- 
stant grinding, the early rising, the unceasing 
painful toil, the night being often turned into 
day, was just Blossom. Blossom was a small, 
thin child of five — the kind of child one often 
sees in back London streets. She was not at 
all pretty. How could she be, poor little mite ? 

No fresh air had ever blown on her white 
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cheeks, and it had been utterly impossible for 
her mother to give her the nice milk, or good 
wholesome food, which such babies require. 
Nevertheless, Blossom, with her tiny yellow- 
white hands, her great serious eyes, and her 
wise, unbaby ways, was the sunshine, the stay, 
and the joy of poor Mrs. Reed's life. 

" Ef it weren't fur Blossom," she said now to 
the friendly neighbour who had come in and 
was greedily listening to her tale of woe. 

" It is rare and 'ard on yer, Mrs. Reed," re- 
plied this woman ; " but there's no doubt as a 
child's a motive — no doubt in h'all the world." 

** I've heerd people say," continued Mrs. Reedi 
" as they'd die fur them as they loves. I mind 
me as there's a verse in the old Book as says, 
* Greater love hath no man, than to lay down 
his life for his friends.' Seems to me 'tis often 
harder to live for them nor to die for them." 

" Oh, come now," said Mrs. Jones, the neigh- 
bour, in a cheery tone, " you're a bit low to-day, 
and no wonder. 'Tis a real disappointment as 
that good-fur-nothink brother-in-law of yours 
should be coming back again. I should have 
thought as he'd have stopped out of Eng- 
land. He's as great a good-for-nought as ever 
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breathed. He must ha' been rare an' cunning 
to get the folks round like that But, never 
mind, he have been away so long, it ain't likely 
as he'll remember the trifle o' money as he lent 
yer, all this time." 

"Yes, he will," said Mrs. Reed, "and he'll 
have it, too. He's well named Daring, for he is 
a real bad fellow. Jack ain't likely to have fur- 
got that bit of paper, and it'll ruin me and 
Blossom, just, it will." 

" How is it as yer husband didn't make shift 
to pay it back while he lived ? " said Mrs. Jones. 

" He meant to," answered the widow, wiping 
her eyes, " but he died six months after. He 
wos tuk quite sudden with the fever, and he wos 
dead, dead and buried, afore I could well guess 
as he wor even ill. He had no time to think on 
Jack and the money. And then it seemed a • 
providence. Jack wor not tuk for that robbery ; 
he'd 'a been locked up fur ten years, sure and 
certain. I thought the fear o' that 'ud keep 
him from ever coming back." 

"Well, you ain't got the money. Ef you 
can't pay him, you can't ; and there's an end of 
it." 

'* But he can sell my bits o* things — my bed 
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and table, and the mangle. Why, that 'ere 
mangle is that waluable it 'ud near go to pay 
him. I wish as I could do without it ; but I 
lives more by that mangle than by any other 
way. Ef the mangle were gone, Blossom and 
me *ud just starve." 

" Well, neighbour, it seems to me that ef he is 
so real cruel and strong, the only thing fur you 
is jest to give up keeping house fur a bit 
You're a likely woman enough, and might get a 
place as nurse, or maid of all work. You must 
just go to service, Mrs. Reed, ma'am, and put 
that 'ere child inter the House for a bit I 
don't say fur always, but till you can leastways 
turn yerself round." 

" I'll never, never part from Blossom ; we'll 
stick together, whatever comes," said Mrs. Reed, 
and she went up to the bed where the little pale 
child lay fast asleep. 



CHAPTER 11. 

This was one of Mrs. Reed's days for going out 
charing, and soon after the above conversation 
she went away. As a matter of course, she left 
little Blossom behind her. There was nothing, 
to her mind, very hard in this. She was not 
at all uneasy about her little girl. The trundle 
bed lay on the floor, and Blossom could tumble 
in and out without any injury, and she took 
good care, though the weather was turning 
rather cold, to let the fire well out in the grate. 
No — no possible harm could come to little 
Blossom, and at the time she ought to be hun- 
gry Mrs. Jones would come up and give her 
her dinner. So, fondly kissing the still-sleeping 
child, she went away. 

Mrs. Reed's home was an attic in the roof of 
what had once been almost a mansion. The 
court in which it now stood had been a wide 
street until changes made by railways had made 
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it too narrow for even a cab to travel along it. 
The old houses stood along one side of it, and 
the new brick wall of an immense factory on 
the other. Each room in the houses was occu- 
pied by a separate family, and both outside and 
in everything save the factory wall looked 
tumble-down and wretched. Even the living 
inhabitants were broken-down men, and women 
too, with faces from which seemed to be 
stamped out all human love and kindness. 

Once, these same men and women were little 
children, with the beautiful innocent eyes which 
we never see except on the countenance of a 
little child. But, partly owing to the influence 
of the public house round the corner, partly 
owing to ignorance, greatly owing to example, 
they had changed to what they were at present, 
so that all trace of the image of God in which 
they were created seemed to have left these 
poor people. But of all the wicked faces that 
lived in Mercer's court, there were none so bad, 
none so hardened and depraved, as the face of 
a very tall and powerful looking man, who 
entered it about noon the day when this little 
story begins. His ugly, ill-looking face was 
closely shaven, and the hair on his head made 
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him look wild. The people of the court, 
familiar as they were with bad-looking faces, 
shrank from him. As he sauntered slowly 
through the court, so ferocious was his appear- 
ance, that the gutter children, accustomed 
enough to evil sights and sounds, ran away, 
scuttled round corners, or disappeared into their 
homes. The man neither noticed them, nor 
uttered a word to any one ; slow as his progress 
was, he was evidently going through the court 
with an object. At last he paused at the house 
where Mrs. Reed lived. He looked up at the 
windows, gazed into the passage, seemed satis- 
fied, and entered. Children who were playing 
about in the passages uttered little cries, and 
disappeared, as the other children had done, at 
his approach. He called them " dirty brats " 
under his breath, and slowly mounted the stairs. 
Half-way up he encountered Mrs. Jones. 

" What an ugly man ! " exclaimed that good 
woman, when she caught sight of his face. He 
did not hear her remark — it would not have 
mattered in the least to him whether he heard 
it or not. He stopped her, however, to ask a 
question. 

" Do one George Reed, and Susan, his wife. 
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live here?" he said. "They did, I know, a 
while back." 

Mrs. Jones knew instantly who the man was 
who spoke to her. He was poor Susan Reed's 
enemy — the man who could ruin her — and 
looked the man who would find pleasure in 
doing it too. Under such circumstances, Mrs. 
Jones was tempted to say what was not true. 

" There ain't no people of the name in this 
yere house," she said. She said it hurriedly, 
passing on as she spoke. 

Having no reason to suspect her of an un- 
truth, Jack Daring believed her, and was turning 
round to go, when a troublesome little child, 
more courageous than the others, here lifted up 
its small head and said, in a shrill voice — 

" There be a mammy Reed up at the top ; 
she have one little gal 1 " 

Daring smiled, seeing instantly through Mrs. 
Jones' untruth, and turned to mount the remain- 
der of the stairs. 

Mrs. Jones laid her hand on his arm. 

" Yer a hard man, 1 doubt not," she said ; " I 
can guess who you be. No, I ain't ashamed to 
say as I put yer off wid a lie just now ; I know 
Susan Reed well, and I didn't want her to be 
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troubled wid sech as you. Yes, I know who 
you be ; you're her husband's half-brother — her 
husband is dead — dead this many a day ; ef I 
were you I'd leave Susan alone — it don't never 
prosper wid no man to trouble a widdy ! " 

For answer, the man roughly shook off the 
detaining arm, paid not the least heed to the 
pleading voice, but pursued his way steadily 
upstairs. 

The news of his step-brother's death mattered 
nothing to him. The bit of paper he had so 
securely stowed away beneath his dirty shirt- 
front claimed payment from Susan in lieu of her 
dead husband. She must give him the three 
pounds he had lent to him, or he would, could, 
and should sell all that she had. 

The topmost attic of all, where Susan lived, 
had to be mounted by a ladder. Daring went 
up slowly, for it was an old ladder, and creaked 
beneath his weight. The attic door was shut ; 
he lifted the latch and went in. 

A poor place, certainly ; he was a tall man, 
and he found he could not stand quite upright 
in it 

Susan herself was absent ; he saw no one in 
the room. So much the better; he could all 
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the easier, while quite alone, take a good look 
round, and consider what Susan had in the way 
of effects which he could sell for the recovery 
of his debt He guessed but too well that she 
could not possibly pay him in coin, and he 
determined not to lose any time ; he would sell 
at once, if possible, her poor goods, and so re- 
cover what was his own. 

His first glance, however, round the room, 
was not reassuring. That trundle bed on the 
floor, with the untidy bed-clothes tossed on it, 
would fetch but a few shillings. Besides the bed, 
there was a pot and a saucepan, a cracked cup 
and saucer, a little table and one chair — yes, the 
furniture was of the very cheapest and poorest 
kind in the world. Daring knew that, even if 
successful, he could raise scarcely thirty shillings 
on so miserable a lot of goods as that His 
already dark brow darkened yet more as he 
made this most palpable discovery. The money 
owing to him was three pounds — three pounds 
with interest. If ever a man in all the world 
wanted money, he did. He determined, come 
what would, to grind it out of the woman. 

Suddenly, however, his dark face brightened, 
he had overlooked one thing — the only thing of 
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real value in the room — the mangle, away in a 
dark recess under the roof, in the not too bright 
light in Susan's attic. Daring had overlooked 
it ; now, however, he caught sight of it, and 
with an exclamation of pleasure stepped forward 
to examine it. Yes, the mangle was a good one 
of its kind. When it was sold with the other 
things, his debt, with the interest, stood a fair 
chance of being paid. He owned it was a great 
relief to him, and he sat down on the one chair, 
and, taking a piece of old newspaper and the 
stump end of a lead pencil out of his pocket, he 
began to make a rough inventory of Susan's 
possessions. 

He had nearly completed his task, sitting 
with his back to the tiny attic window, when he 
was conscious of a very soft touch. The touch 
in the room where he fancied himself to be all 
alone, startled even his iron nerves. He looked 
round hastily. A child, without a scrap of fear 
in its face, was gazing up at him. 

" Little Blossom so lonely," it said, and it 
came close, and laid a small yellow hand on his 
knee. 

Down dropped paper and rough inventory, 
and Daring's fierce eyes gazed in astonishment 
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at the child. The child returned his gaze, and 
its little thin face broke out into smiles and 
dimples. 

" Blossom lonely/* it said again. 

"Be you Susan Reed's young 'un?" asked 
Daring, when he could find his tongue. 

" My mammie live yere. Blossom live yere. 
Blossom so lonely." 

The little hands were now beating up and 
down on the man's trousers, and the eyes, in 
delight at this unexpected companionship, ac- 
tually seemed to laugh. 

Daring began muttering to himself — he rose 
to his feet 

" Yer mother should not leave yer," he said ; 
and then, moved by some unknown impulse, he 
stooped and took the child in his arms. 

There was a tiny little square of looking-glass 
hanging up on the wall, and the man's face and 
the child's were reflected in it. The child sud- 
denly put her arms round the man's neck and 
kissed him. He let her slip from his arms as 
though he were shot, fumbled in his pocket, 
found a halfpenny, put it into her hand and 
rushed from the room. 



CHAPTER III. 

Half-way down the stairs Daring and Susan 
met. It was many years since they had last 
seen each other, and changes had come over 
the faces of both. Susan had been little more 
than a child when Daring had last spoken to 
her, and Daring himself had looked a trifle less 
ugly when his bad face had been partly con- 
cealed by his beard ; but neither could for a 
moment mistake the other, and meeting thus on 
the narrow stairs they both stopped. 

In her heart poor Susan might have said, 
" Hast thou found me, oh I mine enemy ? " 
Instead, however, she put forth a timid hand 
and said in a faltering voice, ''So yer back 
again, Jack ? " 

Jack Daring laughed, not pleasantly. 

" I didn't come fur a welcome," he said ; " I 

neither come fur one, nor looked fur one. I jest 

looked in to ax fur my money,'' 
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** George is dead," answered Susan, raising 
her pretty, pathetic eyes to the hard man's face 
as she spoke. 

" Ay, ay, like enough," replied Daring ; 
" George was always a sickly lot. I never 
thought or expected as he'd be long-lived. 
But that makes no difference in the trifle o* 
money." 

" Oh ! Jack, I'll pay yer as soon as ever I 
can. I ha' a little child ; and I'm but sickly, 
and a poor widow. Give me a bit o' time. Jack, 
and I'll pinch and starve, and you shall have 
the money — you shall indeed." 

" I have been up in the room yonder, and I 
Saw yer belongings. They're, I will say, a poor 
lot But there's the mangle. It is lucky as you 
have that mangle, Susan, fur it will go far to 
clear off the debt." 

" You'll sell the mangle ! " said Susan. She 
did not mind the other things — but the mangle 
— that represented her living, that put bread 
into her little child's mouth, that paid the rent ; 
with the help of the mangle she could live ; 
without it she and her darling must starve. 
With a bitter cry, the poor young woman went 
down on her knees. "Don't sell the mangle, 
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Jack. Fur ef you do, me and Blossom must 
starve." 

" Starve then," said the man savagely, and he 
pushed her away. " I'm goin' to sell it" 

He heard a wailing cry from the broken- 
hearted creature, but he took no notice. He 
went rapidly through the court. 

Again the children fled to right and left at 
his approach. He noticed it this time, and said 
to himself, "The little 'un upstairs weren't a 
bit afeard of me." 

He had forgotten all about Blossom when 
talking to her mother. But now, when the 
court children fled in terror, he remembered 
her. 

" She wor a real pert little 'un," h^ said, and 
he smiled grimly. 

He raised his hand to feel where her soft lips 
had pressed his cheek, then, ashamed at being 
touched, or interested in any way by such a 
trifle, hurried off" to the nearest public-house. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was late that night when Daring turned out 
of the public-house into the street He had 
still a few shillings in his pocket, and, after 
bidding his companions a careless good-night, 
he repaired to the rough lodging where he had 
slept the night before. He had made inquiries 
as to how to get hold of Susan's things, and 
had been fold that the lawful process would 
take at least three weeks, and. he was very 
much annoyed at the thought of having to wait 
so long for his money. It came into his evil 
head to take the goods from Susan Reed by 
force or fraud, for he felt quite sure that she 
was both too poor and too ignorant to attempt 
to go to law with him. Satisfied with this idea, 
he resolved to put these means in force at an 
early hour the next day ; and, well pleased 
with his evening and himself, he dropped asleep. 
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His brain was rather in a confused state, and 
after a few hours of heavy slumber he began to 
dream. He dreamed the strangest dream in all 
the world for such a man as he. He dreamed 
that he was loved by, and that he loved, a 
little child. He had no idea in his dream who 
the child was, but he had a queer, soft, happy 
sensation in his heart towards it, and the child 
clung to him. 

When he awoke he remembered the little 
scene with Blossom the day before. He felt 
again her little hand beating on his knee — her 
eyes smiling up at him, her strange, old- 
fashioned, and yet most baby face filled with 
satisfaction as she felt him near her. 

" A smart young 'un ; a werry, werry smart 
young 'un," he muttered to himself. But he 
could sleep no longer ; he rose, dressed himself, 
and, early morning, almost night as it was, 
sauntered out Presently, without any distinct 
thought in the matter, he found himself in the 
neighbourhood of Mercer's Court. He entered 
the court 

This was the hour when, even in London, all 
the world was still. He went on, expecting to 
find the court empty; instead, he saw a very 
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bright light, and a crowd of screaming, excited 
people. A glance revealed to him the state 
of the case. One of the handsome houses of 
the street was on fire. He drew a little nearer, 
then a sudden, sharp cry broke from his lips, 
for the burning house was just in front of that 
in which Susan Reed lived — the house where 
his furniture, and the mangle which he already 
considered his own, were. Already the flames 
had passed from the front street to the court. 
His possessions might be burning to ashes. 
He gave no thought, as yet, to the human lives 
in such deadly peril. 

Crowds from neighbouring streets were pour- 
ing in, and by the time two fire-escapes had 
arrived the wide street and little court were 
full. But with the escapes came policemen, 
and, in consequence, some semblance of order 
was restored. The fire-escapes were quickly 
run up to the windows of the burning houses, 
but they could not be got into Mercer's Court 
A common ladder was all that could go there, 
and some strong men climbed it and searched 
the rooms where were sleepers heavy in weary 
sleep and stifled with smoke. One of the last 
to be rescued was poor Susan Reed, who was 
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brought to the ground in a state of complete 
insensibility. The men then fancied that every 
soul was out of the house, and the ladder was 
removed, and the hose from the engine in the 
street began to play upon the house. There 
was no hope whatever of saving it, but the fire 
might be prevented spreading, and Daring, 
interested in spite of himself, drew near to 
watch the process. 

Suddenly, above the roar of the flames, the 
excited voice of the multitude, and the play of 
the engines, came a sound so shrill, so brief, 
so awful, that even Daring's callous heart stood 
still. It was a woman's broken-hearted cry — 
a woman whose child had been left in the burn* 
ing house. 

"Blossom, Blossom, Blossom!" rang out on 
the night air, and Susan Reed, half mad with 
anguish and terror, tried to force her way back 
into the flames. She was held forcibly back, 
and men once more ran with the ladder and 
endeavoured, as all brave men would, to reach 
the little child. Their attempts, however, ap- 
peared useless. The child was at the very top 
of the house which might be expected to fall 
in each moment. Again and again the men 
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went Up, and again and again were baffled by 
the devouring flames. 

" Poor young 'un, she must be dead by this 
time — dead, suffocated," said a man to Daring. 

This man had children of his own, and the 
tears were rolling down his cheeks as he spoke. 

At the words Jack Daring started, shook 
himself, and replied in a loud, fierce voice, 
" Dead or alive, I'll bring her down." 

In an instant the strong man sprung up the 
ladder. So sudden was his movement that no 
one had time to prevent that leaping figure 
flying on to what seemed instant destruction. 
He had no idea what impulse had come over 
him, only as he seemed to rush into the flames 
he felt in a sudden glow of great exultation 
which filled his heart, that he understood the 
meaning of his dream — that he, the convict, the 
thief, the hardened wretch, without one re- 
deeming trait, loved a little child even unto 
death. 

In vain the crowds below shouted to him 
not to rush on his destruction. He heeded no 
voice but the great glad voice from his better 
nature. He entered the room, which seemed 
literally enveloped in flames; he found the 
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child fallen down and insensible near the door ; 
he wrapped her in his arms and bore her out 
— she unhurt, but his hair singed, and his hands 
burned nearly to the bone. He carried her 
tenderly down the ladder and placed her in 
her mother's arms. Then, strong man that he 
was, so terrible were the sufferings caused by 
his own extensive burns that he fainted away. 

Blossom was unhurt, rescued just before one 
breath of the fire had actually reached her ; but 
Daring for many, many days lay in the hospital 
at the point of death. When he at last re- 
covered consciousness, it was to see a woman 
and a child watching by his bedside. The 
woman was weeping and blessing him ; the 
child regarded him with grave eyes. 

"Be that 'ere little Blossom?" he asked, 
feebly. 

" Yes, yes. Jack Daring," sobbed Susan, fall- 
ing on her knees as she spoke. " 'Tis my little 
Blossom that you saved. You saved her life. 
God Almighty bless yer fur the bravest man 
as ever lived." 

"Me, the bravest man?" said Daring; but 
then, as the mystery became clear to him, he 
smiled through a tear and said faintly (for all 
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his former great strength had gone out of him), 
'^ It wor nothink wot I did, fur I loved the little 
thing." 

Yes, that was the secret of it all — the mighty 
power of love, it made a new man of Jack 
Daring. 

Weeks afterwards he left the hospital, maimed 
in body, and with the sight of one eye gone. 
But in spirit, how altered was he! All his 
future life he was good to Susan Reed, but he 
loved his little conqueror. 

Once, and once only, he alluded to the debt 
which Susan still considered that she owed him. 

" I didn't know it at the time," he said, " but 
little Blossom there paid the debt when she 
kissed me." 
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fay for the promise of our loftier homes / 
Joy for the promise of another birth / 
For oft oppressive unto pain becomes 
The riddle of the earthP 
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CHAPTER L 

Such a little room ! so dusty, so hot ! Let me 
try to describe it. In one corner was a bed — a 
bed which was not made up, but was dirty and 
musty, and spread, not on any comfortable 
mattress, but on the floor. Opposite the bed 
was a cracked looking-glass — a glass so all over 
cracks and irregularities that little Tom, who 
lay in the bed, never dared look in it ; it made 
him appear so crooked. There was a small 
grate, but no fire in it ; that was rather a 
comfort, as the day was so hot. Near the 
empty grate was a three-legged stool, and I 
think that was all the furniture in the room, if 
I except a cup and saucer and plate, which were 
placed for safety on a high shelf against the 
wall. That was the furniture, and the occupant 
was Tom — Tom who lay in tHe dirty, musty 
bed. 

He was a very little boy, with a small, thin, 
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discontented face. It was scarely to be wondered 
that he was discontented, for he was ill. He 
was so ill that he could not leave the comfort- 
less room, or the still more comfortless bed. 
He was ill, and he was alone ; he had no story- 
books to read, and no nice food, and no kind 
playmates to come in and amuse him ; and, 
saddest of all, his mother, who would have done 
her best for him and never forsaken him, was 
dead, and his father was not the sort of man 
to trouble his head as to how Tom passed his 
day. Tom had been an invalid and sickly 
since his birth, but no one had ever gone to 
the trouble to try to get him admitted to a 
children's hospital ; so no kind doctors or 
nurses had ever tried to make him better. He 
was accustomed to being ill now, and supposed 
that he should be so always. 

He was not a pleasant little sick boy ; the 
sufferings he had undergone had neither im- 
proved his temper nor elevated his mind. With 
other children he was very fractious, very dis- 
agreeable. Some sick children are forbearing 
and gentle with their fellows, but Tom was not 
one of these. Consequently the boys and girls 
in the London alley where he lived avoided him. 
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Finding that he had no sympathy with their 
games, their quarrels, their loves, they never 
came near him. There was no child in all the 
alley to feel pity for Tom. They were selfish, 
as all utterly untaught, ignorant children gene- 
rally are, and they left poor, sick, sad Tom 
to his fate. He used to hear them down below 
in the court ; he used to hear their ringing 
laughter and merry words, and as he listened to 
the mirth in which he could not join he grew 
more and more bitter in his poor little mind. 
This bitterness of heart grew into the expression 
of his face, it formed lines round his thin lips, 
and took the childishness from his eyes ; he was 
fast becoming one of those saddest of all God's 
creatures — a child without a child's heart. 

Tom's father was one of those wretched men 
who think nothing of the Divine relationship 
which binds them to their child. Provided the 
child had food and shelter after a certain 
fashion, he considered his duty done towards 
him. As to the mind of his child, he never 
gave it a thought. He had never, indeed, given 
a thought to his own mind, and now it was 
almost gone, swallowed up by the love of drink, 
and the love of all other forms of evil. 
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Tom was rather afraid of his father; but 
when the father swore in his presence, he stored 
up the wicked words in his heart, to use them 
himself by-and-by. Thus he was growing worse 
both in body and in mind. He was being 
educated, it was true — for living is alone an 
education — but just then it was altogether the 
devil's education. 

The change for little Tom, the turning-point 
— in short, the stretching out of the loving hand 
of Christ to draw him into the fold — came about 
in a singular manner. 

One day, in the middle of the hot month of 
August, he was stretched on his dirty bed, and 
was feeling in all respects his worst. He had 
gone through a bad night — a night in which, 
without exactly suffering pain, he could scarcely 
sleep. He had awakened in the morning from 
what uncomfortable slumber he could obtain, in 
a thoroughly crooked state of mind — there is no 
other word to express the true state of the poor 
little fellow's feelings. In this state he was 
more than usually fractious to the neighbcmr 
who came up every morning from a room down- 
stairs to attend to him. She was not a very 
nice woman, but she would have been fairly 
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kind to Tom if he would have let her. He was, 
however, as I have said, by no means a pleasant 
child, and the fact of his being sick could not 
alone enlist her sympathies. To-day he was 
very cross ; he refused to touch the breakfast 
she had provided for him, and when, an hour 
later, she sent il up again by her daughter 
and the youngest baby, he made faces at the 
little messenger and pinched the baby until he 
roared. The woman downstairs would have 
nothing more to say to Tom that day after 
this, and now he was left all alone, feeling very 
cross, very miserable, and by this time very 
hungry. 

He could hear the boys and girls playing and 
quarrelling in the court below. How he did 
long to join them — how hard seemed his fate ! 
At last, tired from his bad night and uncomfort- 
able morning, he dropped asleep. He awoke 
after an hour or so, somewhat refreshed, to hear 
steps pausing at his door — hurried, light, child 
steps. Tom felt his heart beat ; he was tired 
of being alone ; he hoped they would not go 
away. They did not ; they paused outside the 
door. Presently the door was pushed a tiny bit 
open, then a little hand was seen, then a small 
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naked foot ; foot and hand were quickly followed 
by a rough head and small, dirty face, and the 
next moment a little girl of about Tom's age 
entered the room. She was a very ragged child 
indeed ; even Tom felt that he was gazing at a 
worse specimen of the race than he had ever seen 
before. She was dressed in what looked like a 
bag made of carpet ; there was a hole for the 
neck, and two holes for the sleeves. The little 
girl's arms were quite naked, and so were her 
l^s from the knees down. Her head was all 
over short black hair, which stood upright ; her 
eyes were very dark and bright 

"Well, you're a smart 'un, you ere!" said 
Tom, surveying her with much contempt. 

The little girl came and stood on one leg in 
front of him, and grinned. 

" You don't live in this 'ere court, I guess," 
continued Tom. "We're a step above you, 
A'^«yhow, I guess." 

" I wouldn't guess, ef I wor you," said the 
girl, still grinning. " Them as guesses is often 
wrong. Now I guesses a deal about you." 

"Wot — ^wot.?" said Tom, who was intensely 
curious. 

" I'll tell yer when I have slep a bit. That 
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'ere bed looks nice. Kick yer feet a one side, 
and I'll take a nap." 

Before Tom could indignantly forbid himself 
to be pushed about, the little girl had flung her- 
self on the foot of the dirty bed, had curled her- 
self up like a ball, and was fast asleep. In vain 
Tom kicked at her, shouted to her, abused her ; 
she snored loudly, and slept all the sounder. In 
very despair he was forced at last to let her lie ; 
but his thoughts towards her were not pleasant. 
She woke just as suddenly as she had dropped 
asleep, sat up, grinned at Tom, and resumed 
where she had left off. 

" Now 1*11 tell yer wot I guesses 'bout yer." 

" Tell away," answered Tom. 

"Yer a real plaguy young 'un. I guess as 
no one don't love yer much." 

"I'll kick yer," said Tom, with his face 
crimson. 

" Yer can't ; ain't yer sick and lame } Ha, 
ha! Oh! wot's that?" Suddenly all the 
spirit seemed to die out of the child ; her face 
grew white. " Oh, that's her ! Oh, hide me ! " 
she said. In an instant she had made herself 
perfectly flat, and Tom had thrown part of his 
counterpane over her. 

P 
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He had scarcely done so before a tall, power- 
fully-built woman, with a red face and eyes 
bloodshot from drink, entered the room. 

" Have yer seen my young 'un ? " she said to 
Tom. 

•* I don't know yer young 'un," answered Tom, 
in a demure tone, which he could scarcely 
recognise as his own. 

The woman glanced round the room, per- 
ceived nothing to arouse her suspicions, and 
turned away. 

"She'll cotch it — oh, wotCt she cotch it fur 
this ! " she said, as she went downstairs. 



CHAPTER IL 

As soon as the woman was well out of sight, 
and all sound of her footsteps had died away, 
the little girl cautiously raised her head and 
looked at Tom. She gazed full in his face for 
a minute, then, sudden as all her movements 
were, made a dart at him and kissed him. 

"Yer a softy after all, and I like yer," she 
said. 

Tom did not admire being kissed, but he was 
so tired of doing nothing, and besides so curious 
to know something of so queer a child, that he 
condescended to allow her to talk to him, and 
even to ask her questions himself. 

"Well, I'm safe fur a spell now," she said, 
curling herself up with her legs under her on 
Tom's bed. "She'll look fur me yere, there, 
and h'everywhere, but she won't come anigh 
this yere room again." 

8XX 
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"Does she beat yer h'awful?" asked Tom, 
with a keen relish in his tone for horrors which 
he hoped would be related. 

" Oh ! don't she, jest ? She's a triffic woman 
when she's up is mother. She'd woUop yer, 
when she's in drink, until yer fit to die. I've 
screamed out to die heaps o' times, but it wam't 
no use. Them as is comfirble in the world 
dies, them as is misribble stays. That's as I 
find things is done. Ain't it a crooked place, 
this yere world ? " concluded the small gipsy 
girl, with the air of a philosopher. 

"/ finds it so," answered Tom, with an 
appreciative sigh. " But I thought," he con- 
tinued, "as mothers worn't as bad as all that. 
I ain't got no mother ; I wishes as I had. But 
them young 'uns as has mothers ain't treated 
as rough as all that." 

" Them young *uns has own mothers maybe," 
answered the girL " I've oft heard as own 
mothers worn't sech a bad lot, but mine ain't 
an own mother — she's a step-o'-stairs mother." 

Her experience of second mothers was small 
and especially unfortunate. She could scarcely 
have fared better at the hands of an own mother 
who was constantly drunk. 
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" But yours ain't a sober mother ; it's drink 
as does it," answered Tom. 

" No, she ain't. Wot's yer name, boy ? " she 
continued. 

Tom. Wot's yours ? " 

Dun-no ; they calls me Spitfire. IVe a* 
deal of sperret, they says. Why not ? 'tis the 
only pleasure in life, a-plaguing of 'em." 

Tom laughed. 

" Well, yer a werry queer young 'un," he said, 
but he pronounced the words rather as if he 
was bestowing a compliment. 

" Yes, ain't I ? but fur all that I ain't so queer 
as you. I don't lie a-bed all day, for instance." 

" Don't yer know as I can't walk ? " said Tom. 
" I don't want no one to pity me. I don't want 
to walk, not the least bit in life ; but I can't, 
so ye'd better not twit me wi' lyin' in bed. 
Spitfire." 

"I won't, " said Spitfire, in a solemn tone. Her 
round, comical face had grown quite long as 
she gazed at Tom and tried to receive the idea 
that he was really unable to leave his bed. 
"And yer haven't a mother ?" she said, suddenly. 

" No ! " 

" Nor a father neither ? " 
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*' Oh, yes ; but he ain't o' much use to me ; 
he's out most times, and when he's in he's 
tipsy." 

" Oh ! " said Spitfire, " ain't yer just like me ? 
But he doesn't thrash you, does he ? " and, not 
waiting an answer, ^but I ain't lame; I can 
run away. No, thank my stars, I can use my 
legs all right and tidy. I wouldn't be you for 
a deal, Tom — no, not fur nothin' ; and I does 
pity ye, whether ye likes it or not." 

" Well then, don't," said Tom. " Ef there's 
one sort more'n another I 'ates, 'tis the pitying 
sort — them as looks at a chap, and says, * My ! 
ain't he lame ? My ! I wouldn't be him fur a 
deal' Don't be that sort, Spitfire." 



CHAPTER III. 

In the desert of Tom's neglected little heart 
there was one green spot; that spot was the 
memory of his dead mother. He was very 
glad, when Spitfire Went away and he was once 
alone, to think that the woman who was so 
unkind to Spitfire and treated her so " dreffle " 
was only a " step-o'-stairs " mother. Hard as 
he was, it would have pained him to think that 
own mothers could be so cruel. Had Spitfire 
told him that she received such conduct from 
the hands of her own mother, the last remnant 
of faith left in him would have died away ; but 
this was not so, and his faith still remained. 
The faith in his dead mother, and, because of 
her, in all mothers, was the only bit of piety in 
the heart of little Tom. 

She had been dead now for three years, but 
he remembered her just as vividly as though 
she had only left him yesterday. He was a 
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stoical little fellow, and no one ever guessed 
how, when the pain troubled him, he longed 
to lay his head on her breast, and to look up 
into her kind, worn face. She was a broken- 
down, poor woman — ^broken down by hardship, 
neglect, even cruelty, for her drunken husband 
had no regard for her. She was the kind of 
woman whom the neighbours thought nothing 
at all about ; they considered her poor-spirited, 
and so she was ; but she passionately loved 
Tom, and Tom knew, when she was dead, that 
he passionately loved her. During her life-time 
he had not given her a special thought ; she 
was his mother, the person who was good to 
him, and saw to his comforts. He was cross 
enough to her in the days when she was with 
him from morning to night, but when she was 
gone, when, listen as he would, he could never 
hear her footfall or see her face, then he missed 
her, missed her sorely. 

" I'm glad as that dreffle woman ain't her 
mother," he said to himself, thinking of Spitfire. 

The two children had sat and chatted to- 
gether till nearly dusk, then the girl, like the 
little savage that she was, darted away, making 
no promise of return. She had given Tom, 
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however, plenty to think about, and he was 
less lonely and less miserable than usual that 
night. 

The next morning the memory of Spitfire 
came with hte first waking moments. He hoped 
she would come to see him again that day. 
She was an interest in his little life, and he was 
in consequence quite amiable to Mrs. Dod, the 
woman who attended him, when she came up 
to give him his breakfast and make his room 
tidy that day. 

He was generally the most snappy, cross, 
disagreeable little patient, but to-day he was 
quite quiet when she dressed his bad leg and 
put his bed tidy. This conduct astonished 
Mrs. Dod so much that she said downstairs 
afterwards, " She hoped as Tom wor not goin* 
to be took real bad, for he had turned all on 
a suddent quite angelic." 

When she went away, Tom ate his breakfast 
and looked up almost contentedly at the hot 
sky through the attic window. Soon now Spit- 
fire might be expected to arrive ; he would be 
very glad indeed to see her, but of course he 
was not going to say so ; that would, he con- 
sidered, be making himself very cheap. No, 
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he would let Spitfire look upon his room as a 
refuge — as a sort of place which she was very 
lucky to get admittance to — ^then she would be 
glad to come, and he should see her often. 

He had to wait, however, a long time, until 
quite the afternoon; then, indeed, the child's 
light step was heard, and the wild little thing, 
in her strange carpet dress, darted into the 
room and, making three somersaults, came up 
to Tom's bed. 

" Well, ef I ain't been a-dying ever since ! " 
she exclaimed. ^^ I crep in late last night when 
mother wor asleep, and out I goes first light 
this morn. Oh ! ain't she jest mad, fur she 
wanted me to hold the babby, when she wor 
a-charin.* I heerd her a-screeching fur me all 
the morning. Ain't I lucky that she 'aven't 
cotched me ! " 

"But, Spitfire," said Tom, "ain't yer had 
nothink to eat ? " 

" Yes ; I had an apple — I took it from old 
Truncoat's stall, when he worn't a lookin'. I'd 
an apple, and I picked up a crust as some 'un 
had throwed away." 

Now Tom's mother was an honest woman, 
and she had instilled into Tom's mind a con- 
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tempt for stealing ; so now he said^ in a tone 
of virtuous indignation — 

" Well, ef ye ain't mean ! why, that 'ere's 
thievin*, that is." 

"Dun-no nothink 'bout that," said Spitfire. 
" I wor hungry, and I tuk it ; I took two^ and 
Fve kep' one fur you, Tom — so there ! " 

Tom dearly loved apples, and when Spitfire 
held out a bright golden American one to him, 
he felt his lips water ; still, his mother had called 
it wrong to steal, and this beautiful apple was 
stolen. 

" No ! " he said, shaking his head, " I 
wouldn't eat that 'ere apple ef ye were to tear 
me in bits." 

" H'all right," said Spitfire, making her own 
white teeth meet in the juicy fruit. Tom really 
longed for the apple, and felt very cross as he 
watched her. 

" The perleece could take ye up ef they saw 
ye," he said, 

"The perleece won't see me," laughed the 
girl. " Bless ye, Tom ! how's I to live without 
cotching buns and apples, and sech-like, off 
stalls ? I'd 'ave been dead long enough back, 
but fur that." 
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*"Tis Wicked all the same," said Tom, who 
felt himself quite civilized beside this little 
heathen. 

Spitfire finished her apple in serene silence — 
the fact of being wicked meant little or nothing 
to her, so did not trouble her. When she had 
consumed the last mouthful, she folded her 
hands and looked straight at Tom. 

" Tom," she said, " wot 'appens to folks arter 
they're dead ? " 

" Don't," said Tom. He was too ill to care 
for such* gloomy subjects. 

Spitfire, however, in radiant health and 
strength, felt a philosophical interest in the 
question. " Wot *appens to them ? " she con- 
tinued. " I once heerd a street preacher say as 
they wor sperrits bright. Wot's sperrits bright, 
Tom.?" 

" Dun-no," said Tom ; "but I guess as mother's 
one. Ef ye ever 'ad an own mother. Spitfire, I 
s'pose as she's a sperrit bright." 

" I don't think I ever 'ad an own mother," 
said Spitfire. " I don't recoUec' her ; but I once 
seed a woman a-lying dead. She looked no 
way bright — she wor straight, and cold, and 
still. I guess as 'twas a lie the street preacher 
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told; he said it to sound pretty. 'Sperrits 
bright ' sounds real pretty, but 'twas jest a He ; 
most things as is pretty is." 

Tom, however, had dim memories to assist 
him, and he shook his head. 

" I don't quite think as 'tis all a lie, Spitfire," 
he said. "I've heard someot like it afore. I 
don't think as 'tis quite all a lie." 

Spitfire gazed at him hard. " Yer werry sick, 
ain't ye ? " she said. 

" I've a bad leg, and I can't walk," answered 
Tom, shortly. 

"Well, ye looks dreffle bad — ^yaller as a 
guinea, and pinched, and ugly. I guess as ye'll 
soon die, Tom." 

" How dare ye ? " said Tom, raising his hand 
to strike her. 

" Why, ye ain't afeared ? I wouldn't be one 
bit afeared to die." 

"Yes, ye would, ef ye wor lying sick like 
me." 

" No, I wouldn't I'd like it real well. I'd 
like to be a sperrit bright It sounds so pretty. 
Tom, wot I'm a-thinking is, as yer like to die 
soon, ef ye finds as yer a sperrit bright, yer 
might come back and tell me, and ef I dies first. 
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I'll come and tell you. I ain't likely to, but 
we'll make agreement either way." 

Before Tom could find words to reply to 
this suggestion, steps, which they had neither 
of them noticed coming up the stairs, entered 
the room, and poor Spitfire's step-mother caught 
her by the shoulder. 

" You baggage ! " she said, " ef ye won't cotch 
it fur this ! " 

And, taking her arm, she dragged her from 
the room. Before Spitfire could disappear, 
however, she managed to roll up her eyes 
until only the whites were seen, and she sang 
out to Tom, " Don't furget our 'greement ; 
and I wouldn't be a bit afeared, ef I wor 
you." 



CHAPTER IV. 

The next day Tom looked out more * anxiously 
than ever for Spitfire ; they had made a kind 
of compact together, and he was very anxious 
to speak to her about it. He did not much 
like the compact ; he did not consider his side 
of it at all fair. He was to die first, and then 
come back and tell Spitfire about "spirits 
bright." He did not want to die first He did 
not want to die at all, and he thought Spitfire's 
idea about him both disagreeable and unkind. 
It would be very well, certainly, to learn some- 
thing distinct and definite about the future, 
which lay so dark and vague before their little 
minds ; but he did not wish to be the one to 
go into the dreary unknown and fetch the 
tidings. Spitfire had certainly promised to 
come and tell him, but she did not seem to 
suppose that she could die first. Why was she 

so certain that he was the one to go away.^ 
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As well as he could make out, he was the 
younger by a year or so. Then of course he 
had a year longer to live. What a disagreeable 
little girl she was to be so certain about his 
death. 

To-morrow he would speak to her about it, 
and show the ignorant little creature that she 
was the one who would have to go, and bring 
back the certainty to him. 

As Tom came to this resolve, he raised his 
head and saw his own reflection in the glass 
opposite. The glass, as I said, had a crack 
right down the centre, and a very contorted 
little visage did it now present to Tom. As he 
looked at himself, he remembered Spitfire's " Ye 
looks dreffle bad, Tom." 

Yes ! there was no doubt he did look bad. 
He looked worse even than any of the other 
children he saw. Spitfire, though older, had 
not his appearance. Her lips were red, whereas 
his were pale ; her eyes were clear and bright, 
whereas his — he could see by the crooked glass 
— were, oh! so sunken. Yes ; perhaps people 
who looked like him did die first He did not 
like the thought, and even some tears rolled 
down his thin cheeks as the certainty of the 
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Iruth of it forced itself on his convictions. 
Well, the next time he saw Spitfire he would 
question her more closely on the subject 

But the next day passed, and the next, and 
the next, without the little girl making her 
appearance. 

Tom grew very weary of waiting for her. 



CHAPTER V. 

Tom wzs to wait a long time, and grow much 
more weary, before Spitfire came back to him 
His interest, however, was unexpectedly aroused 
in another direction, and he thought less about 
her non-appearance than he would otherwise 
have done. He had waited for her for nearly a 
week, and had grown more weary than he had 
every done in his life of his dull bed and hot 
room, when the other interest came to him. 

This was the interest One day his father 
brought home a new wife. It was the hottest 
day of all the hot summer, and Tom had 
dropped asleep. When he awoke, his father and 
a round-eyed, cherry-cheeked young woman 
were standing by his side. His father was 
laughing ; the young woman looked interested 
and kind. 

" There's the 'cumbrance, Molly," said Tom's 

father, pointing at him. " There's the 'cum- 
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brance as I couldn't get rid of ; you must make 
the best of it, lass." 

Then he turned on his heel and walked out of 
the room, and Tom and the young woman were 
left alone. Tom raised himself on his elbow, 
and spoke in his rudest tones, — 

" Get out o' that," he said ; " I don't want 
ye." 

" I'm yer mother, Tom, dear," said the young 
woman. 

" My what ? " said Tom. 
" I'm yer mother ; yer father and I wor 
married this here blessed morning." 
Tom's little face grew crimson. 
" Oh ! oh ! oh ! " he said, beginning to sob 
loudly ; " so yer a step-o'-stairs mother. Oh ! 
oh I oh ! ain't I as bad off as Spitfire now ? " 

He turned his face to the wall, and refused to 
be comforted. 

The young woman went and sat down by the 
fire. There was some dismay, but also much 
kindness, in her round bright eyes. After a 
time she took off her wedding bonnet and shawl, 
pinned up her neat cotton dress, and began to 
mend the fire. Tom heard her making a noise, 
and turned softly to watch her. She raked out 
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all the ashes, built a new and neat fire, and set 
the kettle on to boil. Then, seeing that Tom's 
face was now towards her, she said in a cheerful 
voice — 

" Now, Tom, you and me '11 enjoy our cup o' 
tea," 

" But there ain't no tea," said Tom, with quite 
a sardonic smile on his queer little face ; " there 
ain't nought to make ye comfortable in this 'ere 
house." 

" We'll see," said the young woman ; and 
smiling, but very good-naturedly, she hastily 
tied on her bonnet and ran downstairs. 

She was absent about ten minutes, and when 
she returned with a small basket on her arm, 
the kettle had just b^un to boil. She opened 
her basket, and produced tea and sugar, a small 
loaf, a pat of butter, and, what fairly made 
Tom's eyes dance in his head, a little cake 
frosted all over. 

In a short time they were enjoying together 
the nicest tea Tom had ever tasted. He could 
not be very cross while he was eating, but he 
had by no means opened his heart to receive 
his step-mother as yet. 

"Whatever did ye go and marry father 
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for ? " he said, as he swallowed his last morsel 
of cake ; " and what part of t' town do ye hail 
from ? " 

The young woman replied to the last part of 
Tom's question. 

"Well, dear, I come from a part called 
Golden Lane." 

" Golden Lane. Oh ! ain't that a lucky part ! 
Wouldn't Spitfire like to hear o' that part ! I 
spose yer rare and rich there. Gold ! that's 
wot I should like, ain't it ? " 

" Yes, yes, my dear. But there ain't much o' 
that kind o' gold to be found in Golden Lane, 
though the place have changed, and is changing 
more, since the good man as works there have 
brought the news o' the Gospel Gold — but 
there ! I must set the place tidy for father, and 
then I'll talk to ye." 

Somehow Tom had never found any after- 
noon of his life since his own mother died go so 
quickly. The time passed quickly, though he 
was so smothered with dust that he could 
hardly breathe ; for there was, oh I so very 
much dirt to sweep away. But the bride 
seemed to enjoy this certainly novel way of 
spending her honeymoon. She washed, and 
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scrubbed, and dusted ; and out of a box which a 
man brought for her, produced a clean counter- 
pane to spread over Tom's bed. Tom himself 
she did not touch, though she nodded to him in 
a way which made him feel that his time was 
coming. Then at last she washed herself, once 
more straightened her bridal dress, and sat 
down. She had scarcely done so, before the 
door was opened, and Spitfire's step-mother 
entered the room. Tom managed to suppress a 
scream of surprise as he saw her. The woman 
did not even look at him. 

" Well, Molly," she said, addressing the bride, 
" ef ye havn't undertook a nice handful. I feels 
fur ye, lass, that I do." 

" Don't go on then, pray, Hannah," said the 
young woman, " fur I don't pity myself one bit. 
I'm as contented as possible." 

" Oh, wait a while ; we're all like that at first 
Wait a while. Ain't ye got a sick child and 
drunken husband ? " 

The cherry cheeks of Tom's step-o'-stairs 
mother became positively crimson. 

" Don't, Hannah," she said ; ** ye have no call 
to say them 'ere words ; tlie child may be a 
positive blessing, and as fur my mate, ain't 
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he took the pledge? No one shall call him 
drunken to me." 

The woman laughed, and was turning away, 
but Tom suddenly in a voice of entreaty called 
her back. 

" Please, please," he said, " where's Spitfire ? 
Let her come to see me." 

The woman laughed again long and loudly. 

" Why is it Spitfire ? " she said. " Oh ! ain't 
she jest a handful ? I spose as she's to be called 
one o' my blessings. Oh ! but don't I hate her 
jest! No, Tom, or wot-h'ever's yer name, ye 
can't see no more of Spitfire. She've run away. 
Spitfire 'ave, a fortnight ago. The werry night 
as I cotched her wi' you I wollopped her a bit, 
as I said I would, and she jest went white wi' 
passion and run out o' the house, ana she've 
never come back since. She wor rare and 
spiteful, for I didn't hurt her, nothing to tell on. 
But she wor a bad 'un ; she've run away. 
She may be dead for aught as I knows." 

Then the woman went downstairs, and Tom 
and his step-mother were left alone. 



CHAPTER VL 

Again Tom turned his face to the wall, and his 
step-mother could get nothing out of him. In 
a tone full of interest and sympathy, she asked 
who Spitfire was, but Tom would not answer. 
She tried the effect of other topics of conver- 
sation, but neither would he respond to them. 
At last she was fain to let him alone ; and 
presently Tom's father returned, and he and 
his bride went out together, and Tom found 
himself once more the solitary inmate of the 
attic. Then when he was quite sure that their 
footsteps had died away, a little noise did come 
from the poor trundle-bed. The little thin form 
of the sick boy began to heave up and down 
under the bed-clothes, and great sobs to come 
from his throat He had made a discovery, 
and he found that he could keep it to himself 
no longer ; he must find vent for it in those 

sobs and that heaving of his poor little frame. 
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He had managed to subdue all outward emo- 
tion while his step-mother was present, but 
now the emotion with which his heart was full 
must have its way. This was the discovery 
that had come to him. He found out that he 
loved Spitfire — that her little heart fitted some- 
how very closely to his own, and that his heart 
was now aching badly at the thought of not 
seeing her again. He was very much puzzled 
at himself. He could not understand how such 
a thing had come about. He had begun by 
rather despising the poor little thing ; but her 
talk, her actions, her ways had fascinated him 
in spite of himself. There were points of 
similarity between them. They were both 
regarded somehow as black sheep in their 
respective homes. No one seemed to love 
either of them. It must end in the forlorn 
little pair loving one another. 

Tom knew now why he had felt so impatient 
to see Spitfire again. It was not only to hear 
about "spirits bright;" it was just, also, be- 
cause she was Spitfire — the little wild thing 
with the black eyes and funny face and queer 
ways, who had got into the heart of the boy 
nearly as wild and queer as herself. She had 
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said to him, " Well, I does pity ye, whether ye 
likes it or no." And Tom found he did not mind 
being pitied by her. But now she was dead ! 
Her dreadful step-mother had not seen her for 
a fortnight She had run away, probably, after 
a very cruel beating ; and now she must be 
dead. Even Spitfire could not live for a whole 
fortnight without regular food and a regular 
home. Of course she was dead. Even her 
step-mother admitted that. 

Yes, Spitfire was dead ; and she had also 
broken her compact — she had not come back 
to tell him about "spirits bright." Tom felt 
quite sure that Spitfire, even in the other world, 
would not forget such a solemn compact as 
she herself had arranged between them. 

There was only one solution to this state of 
things for Tom. Spitfire had not come back 
because there was nothing to tell. There were 
no "spirits bright." That story of the street 
preachers was only a story — a pretty story 
likely to attract the attention of miserable 
children like Tom and Spitfire, but with no 
truth in it whatever. Tom was sorely dis- 
tressed. He would have liked to comfort him- 
self with all that those two words imply. They 
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had entered into his mind and fascinated him. 
In addition to the loss of Spitfire, he must 
now also give up the hope that had been, he 

« 

scarcely knew how or why, shedding a little 
light across his path. But of course they were 
dead words with no meaning whatever, now 
that Spitfire had not come back. 

" Tom," said his step-mother on the Sunday 
following her wedding. 

Tom had been asleep, and had now awakened, 
and was looking out of the attic window, which 
was almost over his bed. Out and up looked 
Tom ; right up to the sky, which was the only 
part of God's creation to be seen from his 
window. Very sad did Tom feel, and his 
sunken eyes suddenly filled with tears. His 
step-mother saw the tears, and they pained a 
heart full of lovingkindness. She had failed 
hitherto to understand Tom ; but she saw that 
something was troubling him, and, coming 
nearer his bedside, she tried to divert his 
thoughts. 

"Tom," she said, "you axed me a question 
the day as I wor married, and I 'ad no time 
to answer it. Shall I answer it now ? " 

" I dun-no wot I axed," said Tom, wearily. 
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" Well, Tom, dear, it wor this : I telled ye as 
I lived in Golden Lane afore I married yer 
father, and ye said as that place must be full 
o* gold. I said it wor full o* gospel gold. 
You didn't rightly know what I meant by that 
'ere, did ye, Tom ? " 

" No ; and I don't want to hear now," said 
Tom. " I'm sure I don't want to hear nothink 
about it" 

" That's a pity," answered little Mrs. Milne ; 
" that's a rare pity, fur 'tis so pretty. Pretty ! 
why, it's jest beautiful ! No one in their senses 
'ud compare the biggest heap o' gold in the 
world to gospel gold." 

"Ef it's as pretty as all that," said Tom, 
'•it's not true. Nothink is pretty as is true. 
I don't want to hear it the least in life." 

" But it's as true as it's pretty, Tom, my dear. 
How shall I tell ye how true it is i 'Tis as 
true as that you and me is setting ere together, 
and that I'm married to yer father, and that 
I wants to be real, own mother to ye, ef ye'U 
let me, Tom." 

" Don't," said Tom, passionately ; ** I 'ad an 
own mother once." Then he added, after a 
moment's pause, in which he was winking the 
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tears away, and trying to make believe he was 
not crying, " Ef it's as true as h'all that, ye may 
tell me a bit, ef ye wishes to." 

" Tis beautiful," said Mrs. Milne ; " we'll call 
it ' The Story o' Gospel Gold.* " And, seating 
herself so that Tom could see her, she began. 
As she spoke, her bright face began to shine. 
She was telling the story of her own heart. 
She described Golden Lane as it was and as it 
is. She told why the change was wrought. 
At first Tom listened indifferently ; then with 
interest ; then eagerly ; then again his face 
grew doubtful, a frown came on his forehead, 
his thin lips twitched. 

'* Stop," he said, suddenly; "'ave that ere story 
anythink to say to sperrits bright ? " 

Mrs. Milne looked astonished. 

" Why, Tom," she said, " ye must 'ave heerd 
it afore. Of course, it have everythink to say 
to spirits bright. When we, who get that 
beautiful gospel gold into our hearts down 
here — when we die, Tom, we become spirits 
bright." 

"I guessed so," said Tom, with the passion 
of a whole agony of unbelief in his voice. " I 
guessed as it wor all too pretty to be true. 
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Ain't it a shame to tell me sech lies ? There 
ain't no sperrits bright, nor nothink. Don't 
say another word, fur I won't listen." And 
he put up his fingers to his ears to stop them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Tom was certainly lucky in his step-mother. 
She was as different from Spitfire's step-mother 
— indeed, she was as different from all the other 
women in the court as all that is good can be 
from all that is evil. She had undertaken no 
light task when in her own youth and strength 
she resolved to work the reform of Tom's father, 
of Tom's home, and last, but not least, of Tom 
himself. With the two former objects of her 
work she had as yet marked success. Milne 
was keeping his pledge not to drink, and under 
the influence of her sunny presence and loving 
ways he was becoming a much better man« 
The home, too, changed quickly under the new 
reign. Cleanliness was no word for it under 
its present aspect. The little attic became 
spotless, the window shone, the walls were 
whitewashed, the boards were washed daily. 
Tom himself had also to submit to this cleaning 
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process, and as far as his bodily comforts went, 
he had now nothing to complain of. His meals 
were well cooked, his bad leg comfortably 
dressed. Of all the three objects of her life, 
Mrs. Milne certainly spent most time and 
thought over Tom, and yet, strange to say, 
Tom was the only one of them all with whom 
she was not succeeding. 

His father called Tom sulky; he could not 
understand how a child who had always been 
so neglected, who had always been alone, and 
to whom kind words and actions must be almost 
unknown, did not respond with his whole heart 
to the tenderness now poured out upon him. 
Tom's father felt very angry when he saw his 
downcast face, and would have been tempted 
to beat him had not his wife interfered. Tom's 
step-mother understood him far better than his 
own father. But still, even she was sorely 
puzzled to make out what ailed him. She saw 
that he was unhappy ; that his poor little 
crooked mind was turning more and more every 
day from all wholesome and pleasant things ; 
but not knowing where he went wrong, she 
found it impossible to set him right. 

At last one day, thinking deeply, she hoped 
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she had found a clue. She remembered his 
distress when he heard of Spitfire's disap- 
pearance. She did not know anything about 
Spitfire, but she guessed* that Tom must care 
for her. If she could find her again it might 
make the boy happy. Mrs. Milne would go 
to a great deal of trouble to achieve that 
object. Having washed up and made every- 
thing tidy, she told Tom one afternoon of her 
intention. 

" Tm jest goin* out now to hear some'ot about 
that ere little gal. Spitfire you calls her, Tom, 
my dear." 

Tom had been lying listlessly, not troubling 
himself to take an interest in anything. 

Now for a brief moment, hope and life did 
fire his eyes, but only for a moment. 

"Spitfire's dead," he said; "ye needn't 
trouble to find no Spitfire." 

" I don't b'lieve a bit as she's dead." answered 
Mrs. Milne, cheerfully. " Anyhow, I'm going to 
have a look for her." 

Then she went out and occupied her day in 
vain searchings and inquiries. Alas, no one 
knew anything of the missing child, and most 
people when closely questioned supposed that 

R 
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she must be dead. Tom's stepmother went 
home with a heavy heart 

But now, as the weather grew hotter, and 
Tom had no hope to cheer him, his disease 
began to take a more active form — the little 
boy became at last quite seriously ill. The 
neighbours, who had neglected him before his 
stepmother arrived, began to pity and to suggest 
many remedies. Mrs. Milne, however, had a 
plan of her own ; she would try what no one 
had ever yet tried to do for Tom — she would try 
to have him admitted into a children's hospital. 
Taking the right steps, she soon got an order for 
Tom, and in about a month after his father's 
second marriage the little sick boy found him- 
self an inmate of a pleasant ward in one of 
those institutions which prove so large a bless- 
ing to many. He did not like the change ; how 
could he, not knowing what was about to befall 
him } 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The ward in which Tom was placed was one 
of the largest in the hospital The whole scene 
was new to the little boy, and when he had 
slightly got over the fit of sulks which op- 
pressed him on his arrival, he looked around 
him with some interest Down the long room 
were rows of little white cots, in each cot lay a 
child, and from all directions the sweet eyes of 
children were turned on Tom, who was the last 
arrival. He was not a shy child, and he* re- 
turned their gaze fully and boldly, but when 
they smiled at him he did not dream of smiling 
back in return He was not at all happy 
enough to have reached so gracious a stage 
as yet. With one exception there was no 
child very ill in the ward, and the scene with 
the pleasant-looking nurses moving about was 
cheerful. It was quite evening when Tom 
came, and now the nurses were busy bringing 
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little trays with supper, lighting gas, and mak- 
ing many preparations for the night. Tom 
watched it all, neither speaking nor smiling. 
When his own supper was brought to him, he 
received it without a remark. He looked a 
very disagreeable little boy indeed. 

I have said that there was one child very ill 
in the ward. That child was in the cot nearest 
to Tom. After a time he began to notice this 
fact. He turned round and looked well at the 
cot and its occupant. He could not see very 
much — only a little head, with short, very black 
hair, pressed upon a pillow ; the face was 
turned away from him. When the nurses ap- 
proached this cot they trod softly, and looks of 
pity came over their countenances. Tom began 
to feel interested ; he looked again and again at 
the little black head, his heart began to beat ; a 
hope, vague, unintelligible, and yet there, began 
to take possession of him. 

Night came on, and the children lay down. 
One by one their eyes were closed, and sleep 
came, with its healing and its blessing, to the 
sick little ones. Tom too lay down with the 
other children, but, unlike the others, he could 
not sleep. He kept again and again opening 
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his eyes to watch that little still child in the cot 
next to his own. The night nurse sat next the 
child, who slept on and on, lying all the time, so 
motionless that it seemed almost impossible to 
believe that there was life in the little frame. 
Each time Tom looked up at the black head, he 
found his own sleep going further and further 
away, and more and more anxious, and yet 
hopeful, became his thoughts. At last his 
restlessness attracted the nurse^ who came to 
him. 

" Is there anything the matter ? " she said. 

"Please," said Tom, lifting his great hollow 
eyes to her face, " please is that sick little un' 
in that ere bed a little gal ? " 

" Yes, my dear." 

Tom raised himself in his eagerness. 

" And 'ave she been 'ere long ? " 

** Well, let me see, very nearly a month. She 
has been very ill indeed, but somehow, although 
she is so bad still, I have a little hope for her 
to-night" 

" What wor her name, mar'm ? " 

** That I cannot tell you, my dear. She was 
brought in here quite insensible. She had been 
run over by some dray, or wagon, or some- 
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thing, and greatly hurt. It is the greatest won- 
der that she is alive so long. But now, my 
dear child, you must not talk ; just shut your 
eyes and go to sleep like the other little 
children." 

"Yes, I will, I will, mum," answered Tom, 
quite humbly, "only jest please tell me one 
thing — 'ad that ere little sick gal as got run 
over, 'ad she a funny dress, werry short, and 
made o' carpet stuff ? " 

Why, my dear, you must know something of 
her. I am almost sure she was dressed some- 
thing like that I can find out certainly to- 
morrow. Do you know her, my dear ? " 

" Oh, yes ! oh, yes ! " answered Tom, and he 
burst into sudden tears. " I know 'er. Why 
it's Spitfire, it's my own darlin' Spitfire, and 
she ain't dead arter all." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The nurse went back to the little cot and sat 
down once more by the sick child. She had 
again asked Tom to go to sleep, but Tom had 
not obeyed her. He could scarcely tell to his 
own heart what a tumult of hope and rejoicing 
had come to him in the fact that Spitfire was 
still alive. She had not died and gone away 
never to come back. All the dreadful unknown 
of unbelief seemed lifted from Tom's heart by 
this fact All these weeks it had been pressing 
on him with the force and oppression of a night- 
mare ; the fact that Spitfire — Spitfire, who her- 
self had told him of " spirits bright " — had died, 
and found the country beyond the grave cold, 
darJc, and dreary ; far too cold and desolate to 
make it possible for her to come back with any 
tidings of good to Tom. How Tom had sighed 
for her return ! But now the reason was ex- 
plained ; not in the dreadful way that he had 
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feared, but by the simple and happy fact that 
Spitfire was not dead at all. She had never 
crossed that narrow bridge which severs the 
living from the dead. She was still alive, and 
the future might still be good, and his step- 
mother's stories might be both pretty and true. 

All night the deep sleep which had fallen on 
the sick child grew deeper and more sweet, and 
as the morning broke the nurse's anxious face 
became less anxious, and she turned to Tom, 
who had never closed his own eyes, with a 
smile. Almost at the same moment Spitfire 
awoke — her face was ndw towards Tom — she 
opened her big black eyes and looked at him 
without a trace of question or surprise. 

" Tom," she said, " there is arter all." 

" Wot ? " said Tom. 

" Sperrits bright." 

"Oh! Spitfire, 'as ye been dead and come 
back ? 'As yer really seen 'em ? " asked Tom. 

"'Eaps and 'eaps on 'em, Tom," answered 
Spitfire, " Oh ! they wor bright, them sperrits. 
I seed yer mother among 'em, Tom." 

" Oh ! " said Tom, with a gasp. 

•'It's all quite true, Tom ; and I said I'd come 
back," continued Spitfire. 
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" I believe ye," answered Tom. 

* 3|C # 3|C ^ 

Side by side in that pleasant hospital two 
little children got well. From the moment she 
awoke and saw Tom, Spitfire's danger was past, 
and the kind and clever doctors soon found out 
what really ailed Tom, and began to set him 
right. Side by side two little children learned 
the true story of "spirits bright," and of all 
other good and happy things. How Tom's 
eyes did shine, and how Spitfire nodded and 
winked with approbation, when the nurses and 
lady visitors told of all the good tidings of 
Christ's love. Mrs. Milne, too, when she came 
to visit them, repeated once again, and this time 
to believing ears, her message of gospel gold. 
How the children learned to love her during 
these days, and how dearly they loved one 
another I 

When at last they were fit to leave the hos- 
pital, a great and pleasant surprise was in store 
for them, for Mrs. Milne had determined that 
Spitfire should never go back to her cruel 
step-mother. She took her home to live with 
herself and Tom. In that pleasant home how 
happy was her lot t 
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Two little black sheep, but how white they 
are growing! How like, how very like, the 
lambs in that great fold, which, day by day and 
year by year, rejoice the heart of the Good 
Shepherd. 



THE END. 
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With Frontispiece. 

" A pretty and well-written story." — Athenaum. 

*' One of the most charming and exquisitely-told tales that we ever had the 
pleasure of perusing." — Literary World. 

** Miss Doudney writes stories of excellent moral, and well thought out. Her 
' Nothing but Leaves' might be a comment on * Charity begins at xiome/ and is 
a sensible hook.*'— Guardian. 

" Miss Doudney is known as a writer of ^jaceful poems as well as a story- 
writer, and the delicacy which characterizes her verses is reflected in her prose 
stvle. It is a tale of a pleasing kind, auite free from the unhealthy excitement 
which is sometimes not absent even in books of fiction written for the young."— 
Daily News. 

** The authoress has written an excellent book, replete with interest and full 
of varying lights and shadows. The character of the heroine, Ada Fenwick, is 
admirably pourtrayed. The absorbing interest of the story is kept up to the 
last." — Court Circular. 

** The characters are well conceived, and of sufficient individuality to interest, 
and the plot is skilfully wrought out." — Public Opinion. 



By MRS. HALL. 

Croivn 8tv, elegantly bounds 3J. 6^* 

NOBLE, BUT NOT THE NOBLEST. 

With Illustrations. 
Price IS. eacA, nicely bounds with Frontispiece. 

THE WHITE ROSE OF DEERHAM. 
GABRIELLA; or, the Spirit of Song. 
THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE 

OIPSY GIRL; and The Light of the World. 
Price IS, Nicely bounds with Frontispiece. 

THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. 

By the Author of " Stepping Heavenward." 
" One of the sweetest and freshest juvenile stories ever written.**— >S. S. IVorla 

Price IX. Nicely bounds with Frontispiece. 

THE LITTLE PRINTER BOY. 

By VJCOMTESSE DE KERKADEC. 

" The stories are exceedingly fresh and interesting, and the general get>iip of 
these little books reflects great credit upon all concerned.** — Fireside, 

By L. T. MEADE. 

AUTHOR OP "scamp AND I :" "WATBR GYPSIBS," BTC. 

I. 

In Crown Svo, handsomely bounds ^s, 

HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. 

With Six Illustrations. 

IL 
In Crown Sivo^ cloth extra, y, 6d. 

HERMIE'S ROSEBUDS, 

And Other Stories. With Two Illustrations. 



With Frontispiece, is. 6d., cloth, 

THE LITTLE PREACHER. 

By MRS. PRENTISS. 
Author of " Stepping Heavenward," "The Story Lizzie Told," etc 
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By miss DOUDNEY. 

1.—IVHA rs IN A NAME ? With Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, elegantly 
bound, price 5s. 

II,— NOTHING BUT LEAVES, With Frontispiece. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

III.— NELLY CHANNELL. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

l.—ffOlV IT ALL CAME ROUND ? By L. T. Meade, Author of " Scamp 
and I," " Water Gipsies," etc. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, price ^s. 

II,— HERMIE'S ROSEBUDS, and Other Stories. With Two Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

By MRS. HALL. 

NOBLE, BUT NOT THE NOBLEST. By Mrs. Hall, Author of "The 
Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl," etc. Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

By MRS. PRENTISS. 

THE LITTLE PREACHER. By Mrs. Prentiss, Author of "Stepping 
Heavenward," "The Story Lizrie Told," etc. Fcap. Svo, cloth, with 
Frontispiece. Price is. 6d. 

By MRS. REANEY. 

I,— FOUND AT LAST. Fcap. Svo, cloth, price is. 

II.— LITTLE GLORY'S MISSION. Fcap. Svo, cloth, price is. 

III.— UNSFOHTEN ADDRESSES. Fcap. Svo, cloth, price is. 



London: Hodder and Stoughton, 2^, Paternoster Row, 



FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL. A Story of Naval Adventure. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. With Eight Full-page Ulustratioiis. Crown 8vo» 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 

JAMES BRAITHWAITE, THE SUPERCARGO. The Story of Hu Adven- 
tures Ashore and Afloat. By W^. H. Qr. Kingston. With Eight Full-page 
Illustrations, Portrait, and Short Account of the Author. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges. Handsomely bound, price 5s. 



**Few authors have been more 
successful than the late Mr. 
Kingston in writing for boys. 
Possessing a keen eye for dra- 
matic effect, he f lunged at once 
into the heart of his story , and 
roused the interest of his readers 
by rapidly unfolding a succes- 
sion of moving incidents. In 



•James Braithwaite* the .super- 
cargo^ s exploits at sea during 
the early part of this century 
appear as fresh and vigorous 
as though they were described 
yesterday. It is a healthy^ 
hearty, enjoyable story J* ^ — 
Daily Chronicle. 



CLARA MAYNARD; or. The True and the False. A Tale for the Times. 
By W. H. O. Kingston. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 



** An admirable story, in 
which the mischievous results 
of Ritualistic teaching are effec- 
tively shown. Mr. Kingston 
has very skilfully introduced 



some effective arguments 
against High Church and 
Romish principles , which serve 
to make it extremely useful.** 
— Rock. 



PETER TRA WL ; or. The Adventures of a Whaler. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Third Thousand. Handsomely bound 
in cloth. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 



** In this volume of adven- 
tures amongst the icebergs and 
walrusses, Mr, Kingston has 
ventured upon what seems to 
him an inexhaustible subject of 
excitement to the boyish m,ind. 
Here will be found shipwrecks 
and desert islands, and hair- 
breadth escapes of every kind, 
all delightful and spirit-stir- 
ring, and all ending in a happy 
return hom^e after the tossing 
to and fro endured by Peter 
Trawl, who will be treasured 
up in many a boy*s memory. 



and cherished as dearly as 
the image fixed of Robinson 
Crusoe. * * — Court Journal. 

" A whaling story by t?ie late 
Mr. Kingston, and promises 
well. It is a manly sort of book ^ 
with a good deal of information 
in it, as well as the cuiventures 
which boys love. A true story 
of a gallant skipper, who, with 
the assistance of a ship's car- 
penter, amputated his own leg„ 
is amongst the notable occur- 
rences recorded.*^ — ^Athenaeum. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 



THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. A Story of Arctic Advtnture, By 
GordoB Stables, M.D., R.N. With Nine Full-page Illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Gilt edges, price 5s. 

** This zs a capital story of * yarns^ is that they are so true 
adventure of the sort that all 
true boys delight in. Every 
page teems with wonderful 
stories * of moving accidents by 
flood and field y of hair-breadth 
'scapes;^ and perhaps the 
greatest charm about these 

WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; or. The Cruise of the Snoia^ 
birtVs Crew in the Arrafidoon. By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. With 
Eight Full-page Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s- 

HENDRICKS THE HUNTER ; or. The Border Farm. A Tale of Zululand. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. With Five Full-page Illustrations. Fifth Thou- 
sana. Crown 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. Gilt edges, price 5s. 



to nature that they read like 
actual experiences. A story 
which is full of*go* and will, 
we venture to f>redict, be one of 
the most f>of>ular * boys^ books * 
of the season . ' ' — Academy. 



"'A Tale of Zululand: A 
very appropriate region to take 
a boy in at this time. We have 
nothing to do^ however^ with the 
late war, though there is plenty 
of fighting before Hendricks tale 
is told. The illustrations are 
quite in the spirit of the book. 
No one who looks at the frontis- 
piece but must turn to page 201 
to learn the issue of the startling 
scene depicted:^ — Times. 



" A delightful book of travel 
and adventure in Zululand. The 
reader is introduced to Cetewayo 
as a young man, before he had 
attained his rank and pre-emi- 
nence as ^ a noble savage."* The 
book is very interesting, and comes 
appropHately at the present mo- 
ment:^ — Athenaeum. 

" A boy may be happy all day 
with Mr. Kingston's * Hendricks 
the Hunter.*" — Saturday Review. 



JOVINIAN. A Tale of Early Papal Rome. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Eight Full-page Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 



" // is a powerful and thrilling 
story of the early part of the fourth 
century y when Christianity was 
rapidly gaining a nominal as- 
cendetuy in the proud city of the 
CcesarSj and pagan Rome was 
giving place to papal Rome. The 
description of the capital of the 
ancient world, of the intrigues 



and corruptions of decaying 
Paganism^ of the struggles and 
conflicts of the early Church, of 
the wonderful catacombs in which 
tliey found protection and safety 
in life and a resting-place in 
death, is singularly graphic, and 
indicates a skilful and practised 
penJ' — Methodist Recorder. 
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1 of ike niuslraSiens. 



THE BAIRNS; or^ Janets Lcve and Servict, By the Author of " Christie 
Redfem*8 Troubles/' With Five Full-page Illustrations. Thirteenth Thou- 
«nnd. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5s. 



** A special interest attaches to 
* The Bairns / The characters 
are forcibly delineated^ and the 
touches of homeliness which seem 
almost peculiar to our northern 
kinsfolk impart apeadiar charm!* 
— Record. 

" The story of their life in 
Canada and of Janefs untiring 
love and devotion /^ *The Bairns* 
is told in a most interesting 



and tender manner!* — Christian 
World. 

" The story has become popular^ 
and is now beyond the reach of 
criticism. We mxiy observe^ how- 
every that it fully deserves Us 
success. It is full of interest^ 
is capitally written, abounds ir 
lively and affecting incidents^ 
and is high in tone!* — Glasgow 
Herald. 



FREDERICA AND HER GUARDIANS; or. The PeHls of Orphanhood. 
By the same Author. Cheaper Editipn. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 



^ An exceedingly well told 
story, full of incidents of an 
attractive character. The story 
will be admired by all thoughtful 
girls!* — Public Opinion. 



" A sweet, pure, and beautiful 
story, such as may be put with 
confidence into the hands of any 
English girl,** — Sheffield Inde- 
pendent. 



THE TWA MISS DA WSONS, By the same Author. Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 



" W3 gladly welcome a new 
book by the author of" The Bairns.' 
That charming Canadian story 
opened a new field for readers 
of fiction. The present story is 
limited to Eastern Scotland, " It 
is a family picture, settling down 
chiefly to the experiences of a 
charming old maiden aunt — a 
most admirable delineation — and 
an equally charming niece.** — 
British Quarterly Review. 

" We have read this story from 
the first line to the last, and what 



more can a reviewer say in praise 
of a book f It is charming both 
in style and in sentiment** — Shef- 
field Independent. 

" A healthy toned story that the 
authoress unfolds with great skill 
and a wonderful degree of veri- 
similitude. If people will read 
fiction rather than books thai treat 
of reality, they will find few that 
will interest them more, or for 
a story that will leave a more 
pleasing impression!* — Christian 
Treasury. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 



THE BAIRNS. 



Sj>tdnien of the lUuslrixiisas. 



THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE, A Story of Christian Service in Daily 
Ufe. By the Author of " Isa Graeme's World," etc. Cruwn 8vo, clotli, 
price 28. 6d. 



" We have seldom met with a 
4 trl^ book more to our taste than 
ifds charming story. Such a book 



must naturally have a good effect 
upon any who read it" — Liiciarv 
World. 



THORNTON HALL; or. Old Qtsistiom in Yimng Uves, By Phcebe J. 
^^cKeen. second Titousand. Crown 8vo, nicely bound, price 3s. 6d. 

« 

"^« interesting and well the tone of the book excellent 
written story. The characters throughout.^^ — Church Sunday 
of the girls are well drawn and School Magazine. 



THEODORA CAMERON. A Home Story. By the same Author. With 
I'lye Full-page Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 



•* A healthy interest, full of the 
t^indly and sanctifying influences 
vf home, breathes through every 
page, I he work is excellent in 
tone and style. Every t^irl and 
boy must benefit greatly by read- 
ing such a good and interesting 
home story r—'Ddc^y Chronicle. 

" They might have stepped 
bodily out of one of Miss Yong^s 
books, so carefully are the charaC" 
ters of all the children drawn. 
The mother is a beautiful charaC' 



ter, and the father almost equally 
'SO, while the children of such 
parents could hardly fail to be 
interesting," — Court Circular. 

** A pretty story of the great 
civil war, which though issued 
in a single volume, comprises not 
less matter than an ordinary 
novel, and introduces the reader 
to many varieties of character ^ 
and numerous stirring scenes in 
the home and on the battle-field*^ 
— Daily News. 



THE WINTHROP FAMIL Y. A Story of New England Life Fifty Years Aga 
by the Author of " May Chester." etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Handsomely 
bound, price 3s. 6d. 



** A very dainty, 
volume,*^ — Freeman. 



winsome 



" Primitive New England life, 
hospitality, and home-heartedness 
are finely wrought out in it. 
There is a quiet, easy grace, a 



pleasant sparkle, and a genias 
attractiveness in the style which 
exactly suits the life, manner, and 
personages of the narrative, A 
most admirable one for home 
interest and delight** — Golden 
Hours. 
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'all true. Records of Peril and Adventure by Sea and Land — Remarkable 
Escapes and Deliverances — Missionary Enterprises and Travels — Wonders 
of Nature and Providence — Incidents of Christian History and Biography, 
By Dr. Macaulay, Editor of " The Sunday at Home." With Twelve Full- 
page Illustrations. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

*' * Ail True* contains records The book cannot fail to be at- 

of adventures by sea and land, tractive to most young people,''* 

remarkable escapes and deliver- — Scotsman. 
ances, missionary enterprises, '* Z>r. Macaulay has a pecu- 

etc. ; is as entertaining as the liar genius for the work he has 

majority of such books are de- undertaken in this volume. He 

pressing, and may be welcomed is the Editor of * The Boy's 

as a welcome present for chil- Own Paper,' and the skill he 

dren. The illustrations are has displayed there has been 

above the average of those brought to the preparation of 

vouchsafed to us in children's the present volume." — Congre- 

books.^^ — Spectator. gationalist. 

"^ well-chosen collection. 

CHEAP EDITION OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD'S LIFE. 
Nont ready y price Eighteenpence, with fine Steel Portrait of President Garfield. 
Sevsntbknth Edition, completing Eighty-ninth Thousand. 
FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE. The Story of the Life of 
President Garfield. By W. M. Thayer. The materials for this work were 
/umished by President Garfield himself, and by several of his intimate friends 
and associates. Ten Large Editions having been rapidly sold, the Pub- 
lishers have been led to issue this cheap edition at a price which will bring the 
work within the reach of the multitudes to whom the name of Garfield is a 
household word. 

The 5s. Edition is still on sale, and forms a handsome Gift Book. 

THE PIONEER BOY, AND HOW HE BECAME PRESIDENT. The 
Story of the Life of Abraham Lincoln. By the same Author; Sixth Thou- 
sand. With Steel Portrait, and handsomely bound, 5s. 

^*A capital book for young ** We doubt not this splendid 

men. No novelisf s plot is half volume, which the publishers 

so strange and exciting as this have presented in a very attrac- 

story. It should be in all Sun- live garb, will meet with as 

day-school libraries, and on the much acceptance as its prede- 

shelf of favourite books in every cessor. * ' — Christian . 
house.** — Sheffield Independent. 

TACT, PUSH, AND PRINCIPLE, A Book for those who wish to Succeed in 
Life. By the same Author. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, 3s. 6d. 

London : Hodder and Stoitghton, 2^, Paternoster Row. 



DAVID EASTERBROOJC. An Oxford Stofy. By Tregelles Polkinghorre. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

THE WESTONS OF RIVERDALE ; or. The Trials and THumphs or 
Temperance Principles, By E. C. A. Allen, Author of " Echoes of Heart 
Whispers," etc Handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

** An excellent temperance ** In the judgment of the 

story. Is admirably calculated Rev, Chas, Garrett, * // is an 

to further the cause of real earnest, well-written plea for 

abstinence y and young people temperance,^ This verdict we 

especially will read it with heartily endorse,*^ — Sword and 

interest. ' ' — ^Watchman . Trowel . 

THE CHILDREN'S ISLE, By Eliza Meteyard (Silverpen). With Five 
Full-page Illustrations. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 500 
pages, price 6s. 

THE DYING SA VIOUR AND THE GIPSY GIRL, and other Tales. By 
Marie Hall (nee Sibree). Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

*'The stories are gracefully and the moral conveyed by them, 
written : they are marked by is unexceptionable.^ — Spectator. 
good feeling and refined taste , 

THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS. A Biography of Light 
and Shade. By the Author of " Laura Linwood," etc. Fourth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

'* 'The White Cross and Dove amuse y and to elevate her 

of Pearls* will not disappoint readers. It is a fiction with- 

the expectations of those who out false sentiment^ without 

m,ay already have formed justly unhealthy imagination, and 

high opinions of this strikingly without a single vulgar or 

original and sympathetic frivolous idea.'^ — Daily Tele- 

writer*s ability to interest^ to graph. 

MAR\ HAZELDINES DESK, AND ALICE BROOKFIELUS TRIALS. 
Two Stories with llUustrations. By Mrs. H. H. B. PauU. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, price is. 6d. 

HARRY FOSTERS RULES, AND LEVELSIE MANOR. Two Stories 
with Illustrations. By^the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price is. 6d. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, 2'j, Paternoster Row. 



FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL, A Story of Naval Adventure, 
By W. H. G. Kingston. With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 

JAMES BRAITHWAITE, THE SUPERCARGO. The Story of HU Adven- 
tures Ashore and Afloat, By \V. H. Q. Kingston. With Eight Full-page 
Illustrations, Portrait, and Short Account of the Author. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges. Handsomely bound, price 5s. 



**Few authors have been more 
successful than the late Mr, 
Kingston in writing for boys. 
Possessing a keen eye for dra- 
matic effect y he plunged at once 
into the heart of his story y and 
roused the interest of his readers 
by rabidly unfolding a succes- 
sion of moving incidents. In 



* James Braithwaite* the. super- 
cargo's exploits at sea during 
the early ^art of this century 
aftpear as fresh and vigorous 
as though they were described 
yesterday. It is a healthy,, 
hearty y enjoyable story . * * — 
Daily Chronicle. 



CLARA MAYNARD; or. The True and the False. A Tale for the Times. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



*^An ctdmirable story, in 
which the mischievous results 
of Ritualistic teaching are effec- 
tively shown, Mr, Kingston 
has very skilfully introduced 



some effective arguments 
against High Church and 
Romish principles, which serve 
to make it extremely useful,^* 
— Rock. 



PETER TRA WL ; or. The Adventures of a Whaler, By W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Third Thousand. Handsomely bound 
in cloth. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 



**/« this volume of adven- 
tures amongst the icebergs and 
walrusses, Mr, Kingston has 
ventured upon what seems to 
him an inexhaustible subject of 
excitement to the boyish mind. 
Here will be found shipwrecks 
and desert islands, and hair- 
breadth escapes of every kind, 
all delightful and spirit-stir- 
ring, and all ending in a happy 
return home after the tossing 
to and fro endured by Peter 
Trawl, who will be treasured 
up in many a boy*s Tnemory, 



and cherished as dearly as 
the image fixed of Robinson 
Crusoe, ^^ — Court Journal. 

* * A whaling story by the late 
Mr, Kingston, and profnises 
well. It is a manly sort of book ^ 
with a good deal of information 
in it, as well as the adventures 
which boys love, A true story 
of a gallant skipper, who, with 
the assistance of a ship's car- 
penter, amputated his own leg^ 
is amongst the notable occur- 
rences recorded,** — ^Athenaeum. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. A Story of Arctic Advinture. By 
Qordom Stables, M.D., R.N. With Nine Full-page Illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound in doth. Gilt edges, price 5s. 

'* This is a capital story of * yarns^ is that they are so true 
adventure of the sort that all 
true boys delight in. Every 
jtage teems with wonderful 
stories * of moving accidents by 
flood and fields of hair -breadth 
^ scales;* aTtd j>erha^s the 
greatest charm about these 

WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; or. The Cruise of the Sncnv- 
bird^s Crew in the Arratidoon. By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. With 
Eight Full-page Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s- 

HENDRICKS THE HUNTER ; or. The Border Farm, A Tale of Zululand. 
By W. H. Q. Kingston. With Five Full-page Illustrations. Fifth Thou- 
sana. Crown 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. Gilt edges, price 5s. 



to nature that they read like 
actual experiences. A story 
which is full of*go* and will, 
we venture to predict, be one of 
the most f>of>ular * boys* boohs * 
of the season . * ' — Academy. 



"'A Tale of Zululand,' A 
very appro priaie region to take 
a boy in at this time. We have 
nothing to do, however, with the 
late war, though there is plenty 
of fighting before Hendricks tale 
is told. The illustrations are 
quite in the spirit of the book. 
No one who looks at the frontis- 
piece but must turn to page 201 
to learn the issue of the startling 
scene depicted,^' — Times. 



" A delightful book of travel 
and adventure in Zululand. The 
reader is introduced to Cetewayo 
as a young man, before he had 
attained his rank and pre-emi- 
nence as * a noble savage.' The 
book is very interesting, and comes 
appropriately at the present mo- 
ment*^ — Athenaeum. 

" A boy may be happy all day 
with Mr. Kingston's * Hendricks 
the Hunter.'" — Saturday Review. 



JOVINIAN. A Tale of Early Papal Rome, By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Eight Full -page Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 



" // is a powerful and thrilling 
story of the early part of the fourth 
century, when Christianity was 
rapidly gaining a nominal as- 
cendency in the proud city of the 
CcBsars, and pagan Rome was 
giving place to papal Rome, The 
description of the capital of the 
ancient world, of the intrigues 



and corruptions of decaying 
Paganism, of the struggles and 
conflicts of the early Church, of 
the wonderful catacombs in which 
they found protection and safety 
in life and a resting-place in 
death, is singularly graphic, and 
indicates a skilful and practised 
pen," — Methodist Recorder. 
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THE BAIRNS I or, Janets Love and Sorvici, By the Author of « Christie 
Redfern's Troubles." With Five Full-page Illustrations. Thirteenth Thoa- 
vnd. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5s. 



** A special interest attaches to 
*The Bairns/ The characters 
are forcibly delineated^ and the 
touches of homeliness which seem 
almost peculiar to our northern 
kinsfolk impart a peculiar charm.** 
— Record. 

" The story of their life in 
Canada and of Jaiiefs untiring 
love and devotion /<? *The Bairns' 
is told in a most interesting 



and tender tnanner!* — Christian 
World. 

" The story has become popular ^ 
and is now beyond the reach of 
criticism. We may observe^ how- 
every that it fully deserves tts 
success. It is full of interest^ 
is capitally written^ abounds ir 
lively and affecting incidents^ 
and is high in toneJ* — Glasgow 
Herald. 



FREDERICA AND HER GUARDIANS; or. The Perils of Orphanhood. 
By the same Author. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 



^ An exceedingly well told 
story, full of incidents of an 
attractive character. The story 
will be admired by all thoughtful 
girls,** — Public Opinion. 



" A sweet, pure, and beautiful 
story, such as may be put with 
confdence into the hands of any 
English girl,** — Sheffield Inde- 
pendent. 



THE TWA MISS DA IVSONS, By the same Author. Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 



" Wi gladly welcome a new 
book by the author of" The Bairns.' 
That charming Canadian story 
opened a new field for readers 
of fiction. The present story is 
limited to Eastern Scotland, ^ It 
is a family picture, settling down 
chiefly to the experiences of a 
charming old maiden aunt — a 
most admirable delineation — and 
an equally charming nieceP — 
British Quarterly Review. 

" We have read this story from 
the first line to the last, and what 



more can a reviewer say in praise 
of a book f It is charming both 
in style and in sentiment.** — Shef- 
field Independent. 

" A healthy toned story thai the 
authoress unfolds with great skill 
and a wonderful degree of veri- 
similitude. If people will read 
fiction rather than books that treat 
of reality, they will find few that 
will interest tliem more, or for 
a story tJiat will leave a more 
pleasing impressions^ — Christian 
Treasury. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row, 



TIfE BAIRNS. 






JOSE AND BENJAMIN, A TaU of Jerusalem in the Time of the Herods. 
By Professor F. Delitzsch, Leipzig. Translated by J. G. Smieton, 
M.A. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 



'* The following note will be 
read with interest y as showing 
the light in which the author 
himself regards * Jos^ and 
Benjamin * : * Dear Sir, — 
You have translated my ** Tale 
of Jerusalem in the Time of 
the Herods,^' and, as my friend, 
Dr, Salmond, informs me, 
from, sympathy with its con- 
tents and with its author, I 
am much pleased, and feel my- 
self honoured; but I am also 



grateful, for you are helping 
to make more widely known 
a little book which has Tnore 
individuality than anything I 
have written. It is a piece of 
my own life, reflected in an 
historic mirror, but written 
for the glory of God and of 
His Christ, Let my * * Jose 
and Benjamin,^^ then, wander 
through England.— YowTS, F. 
Delitzsch.' *' 



CANAL ADVENTURES BY MOONLIGHT. By George Smith. 
P.S.A., of Coalville. Second Thousand. Price 3s. 6d.,' cloth gilt, with 
Frontispiece. 



''Mr. George Smith , of Coal- 
ville, has followed up his * Canal 
Population ' with another book 
which is eminently character- 



istic, and contains many facts of 
much importance concerning 
the working of the Canal Boats 
-4^/^1877.'*— Saturday Review. 



MARIONS STORY; or, ''Softly aU my Years,"" By the Author of 
" Morag, a Tale of Highland Life." Crown 8vo, cloth el^ant, price 
2s. 6d. 

SEPPEL ; or. The Burning of the Synagogue at Munich, By Gustav Nierits. 



With Frontispiece, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

* * The narrative is of thrilling 
interest, the descriptive matter 
is very pretty and pleasing, the 
character sketching is exceed- 



ingly effective, and the purpose 
of the book is worked out with 
consummate skills — Edinburgh 
Daily Review. 



BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS; or. The Blind Boy of Dresden 
and his Friends. By the same Author. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, clotb» 
Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

** One of the most beautiful "A real and genuine Christ- 
stories ever written for chil- mas story. ^* — Times. 
dren.** — Nonconformist. 



London : Plodder and Stoughton, 2*j, Paternoster Row. 



FRIAR HILDEBRAND'S CROSS; or, The Monk of Tavystoke Abbaye, By 
M. A. Paull, Author of " Tim's Troubles," " The Flower of the Grass- 
market,** etc. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" The volume is beautifully to Cicely is depicted with such 
written, and never were the 
struggles of a true and faith- 
ful heart more touchingly de- 
picted. The tenderness of the 
sentiment which binds the friar 



exquisite refinement and deli- 
cacy that many a bright eye 
will be diTntned with tears in 
the perusal y — Court Journal. 



THE FALLS OF NIAGARA AND OTHER FAMOUS CATARACTS. 
By George W. HoUey. With Thirty Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
wood, richly gilt, price 7s. 6d. 



* An extremely interesting 
volume. It is got up as a 
Christmas book, and its illus- 
trations and the generalnature 
of the book m,ake it eminently 
suitable for a present. Mr. 
Ho I ley has succeeded in getting 
some very admirable illustra- 



tions of the cataracts which he 
describes. Of course the prin - 
cipal part relates to Niagara y 
and it will be found to contain 
a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation in reference to these 
falls. The result is a really 
delightful book.^^ — Scotsman. 



THE FLOWER OF THE GRASSMARKET. By the same Author. 
With Five Full-page Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
price 3s. 6d. 



" There is a healthy m,oral 
tone of a very high order sus- 
tained throughout the work, 
and an easy grace and diction, 
which m.ake it highly com- 
mendable. * ' — Edinburgh Daily 
Review. 



"-4 handsomely got-up vo- 
lume. The story is admirably 
written. The reader never loses 
interest in the fortunes of the 
various characters in it.^^ — 
Sheffield Independent. 



DAVID EASTERBROOK. An Oxford Story. By Tregelles Polkinghome. 
With Frontispiece. Handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 



THE SISTERS OF GLENCOE ; or, Letitids Choice. By Eva Wynne. 
Eighteenth Thousand. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, price 5s. 



'^ Its life pictures are skil- 
fully drawn, and the most 
wholesome lessons are enforced 
with fidelity and power. ''^ — 
Temperance Record. 



'^ An ad?nirable story, illus- 
trating in a most effective m,an- 
ner the mischief arising from 
the tcse of intoxicating liquors. * * 
— Rock. 



London: Hodder and Stoughton, zy, Paternoster Row. 



LAUNCHING AWAY; or, Roger Larksway's Strange Mission, By J. R. 
H. Hawthorn. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 

^^An excellently written book a book interesting, and he has 

of incident and adventure in this one eminently sue- 

mainly in Australia, The ceeded^ — Scotsman. 
author knows how to make such 

THE PIONEER OF A FAMILY; or. Adventures of a Young Governess. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. With Frontispiece. 



** Few stories have such an 
air of reality about them. Mr. 
Hawthorn has the faculty of 
drawing his characters in such 
graphic fashion, that we seem 
to have known them, and are 
forced to sympathise with their 



joys and sorrows. ^^ — Aberdeen 
Free Press. 

' * This book is full of terse and 
powerful sketches of colonial 
life, especially as it was seen 
a generation ago.^^ — Freeman. 



YENSIE WALTON. An American Story. By J. R. Graham Clark. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 



** In tone and spirit, plan 
and execution, this is a superb 
story. Rich in delineation of 
character, and in descriptions 
of real experience, it illustrates 
what a redeemed and chastened 
woman may do for souls, and 
how a departed father' s prayers 
may be answered through a 



consecrated human instructor. 
A more fascinating and in- 
spiring picture of a school- 
mistress, in one prolonged, 
prayerful, and sustained en- 
deavour to lead an orphan 
pupil to Christ, was never 
drawn.^^ — General Baptist Ma- 
gazine. 



THE NEW COMMANDMENT ; or, Ella's Ministry. A Picture of Life in a 
wealthy country neighbourhood in one of the Southern States of America, 
as it was before the late Civil War. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

TALKING TO THE CHILDREN By Alexander Macleod, D.D. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

ThE GENTLE HEART A Second Series of " Talking to the Children:' 
By the same Author. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Spurgeon says: ** We guage, enriched with the store 

have been fascinated with the of its illustrations, and blest 

originality and beauty of its in spirit through its abundant 

thought, charmed with thesim- manifestation of 'the truth as 

plicity and elegance of its Ian- it is in Jesus.' ** 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, zy. Paternoster Row. 



7 HE PIONEER OF A FAMILY, 



THE SHILLING GIFT-BOOK SERIES. 

Tastefully bound, cloth, Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece. 



THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE GIPSY GIRL, and THE LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD. Two Stories by Mrs. Halt 



GABRIELLA ; or. The Spirit of Song. By the same Author. 



I HE WHITE ROSE OF DEERHAM. By the same Author. 



THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. By Mrs. Prentiss, Author of "Stepping 
Heavenward,'' etc. 



THE LITTLE PRINTER SOY. By the Vicomtesse 8. De Kerkadec. 



THE GATE AND THE GLORY BEYOND IT. A Tale of the Franco- 
Prussian War. By Onyx. 



MARY HAZELDINE'S DESK; or. Overcome Evil wUh Good, ByJAn. 
H. H. B. Paull. 



HARRY FOSTER'S RULES; or, Not Slothful in BuHness. By the same 
Author. 



LEVELSIE MANOR; or, Patient in Tribulation. By the same Author. 



ALICE BROOKFIELDS TRIALS; or. Endure GHef, Suffering WrongfuUy. 
By the same Author. 

" Charming little stories, espe- " The stories are exceedingly 

dally adapted for young readers, fresh and interesting, and the 

and conveying some excellent general get-up of these little 

lessons in a pleasing formP — books reflects great credit upon 

Pictorial World. all concerned.^ — Fireside. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 



THE SHILLING GIFT-BOOK SERIES. 



FhnUiifiece la "Harry Fosia't Raia." 



DAVID LIVINGSTONE: The Story of his Life and Labours; or. The 
IVtaver-Bof who became a Missionary, By H. G. Adams. With Steel 
Portrait and Thirty lUustrations. Fifty-third Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

**An admirable condensation abounding in detail, and vividly 

of *The Story of the Life and presenting the graphic descrip- 

Labours of Dr. Livingstone.' tion of the great explorer him- 

Comprehensive in range, self* — Record. 

MEN WORTH REMEMBERING. 
A Series of Popular Biographies. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

I. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, By John Stoughton, D.D. 

II. 
HENRY MARTYN. By the Rev. Canon Charles D. Bell, D.D. 
** /« every way a most delightful volume,,** — Rock. 

III. 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE, By Charles Stanford, D.D. 

* 'Dr. Stanford has produced privilege to read. It is interest- 
one of the most charming bio- ingfrom the first page to the 
graphics it has ever been our last** — Sheffield Independent. 

IV. 

STEPHEN GRELLET. By William Guest, F.G.S. 

V. 

ROBERT HALL, By E. Paxton Hood. 

^* Mr, Hood has delineated make this about the best delinea- 

Robert Hall very successfully, tion of the great preacher that 

A wide range of knowledge", a we know.** — British Quarterl}- 

fine instinctive perception, and Review. 
considerable literary aptitude, 

VI. 

THOMAS CHALMERS, By the Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D. 

VII. 

WILLIAM CAREY, By James Culross, D.D. 

** The little book has great in felicitous style, and so to 
literary excellence. Dr. Culross tell the story as to make it 
has takefi no ordinary trouble eminently attractive and useful 
in the collection of his material, to his readers.** — Congrega- 
He understands how to arrange tionalist. 

VIII. 

ANDREW FULLER. By his son, A. G. Fuller. 

IX. 

ALEXANDER DUFF, By Thomas Smith, D.D. 

Others Preparing. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, i^j. Paternoster Row. 



LINKS IN REBECCA'S LIFE, A new American Story. By Pansy. 
With Frontispiece. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

^^ By one of the ablest and fully engrossed irCthe reading 

sprightliest of A merican story- of this book. It is an admirable 

tellers, '* — Christian. five shillings^ worth,'' — Sword 

** We should like to see every and Trowel. 
young lady of our acquaintance 

A YOUNG MANS DIFFICULTIES WITH HIS BIBLE. By the Rev. 
D. W. Faunce, D.D., Author of "The Christian m the World." Twelfth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A YOUNG MANS SAFEGUARD IN THE PERILS OF THE AGE, 
By the Rev. W. Guest, F.G.S., Author of "Stephen Grellet," etc. 
Eleventh Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

^'A book of invaluuble counsel t is from a mind well stored, 

and as brave and fnasculine in and from a heart brimful of 

its tone as it is tender and love'* — Methodist Recorder. 
yearning in its sympathy. It 

OUR BLUE JACKETS, A Narrative of Miss Weston's Life and Work 
among our Sailors, By Sophia G. Wintz. With full-page Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition. Handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 

ILLUSTRIOUS ABSTAINERS, By Frederick Sherlock. Fourth Thou- 
sand. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Contents : — Sir Garnet Wolseley — Thomas Burt — President Hayes — Sir 
H. Thompson — Commodore Goodenough — Dr. B. W. Richardson — Canon 
Farrar — Thomas Edward — S. PlimsoU — S. Morley — Rev. Thos. Guthrie — 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson — Sir H. Havelock — Father Matthew — J. G. Richardson 
— Elihu Burntt— J. B. Gough — Canon Wilberforce — Sir W. C. Trevelyan — 
John Howard. 

HEROES IN THE STRIFE; or, T/ie Tetnperance Testimonies of Eminent 
Men, By the same Author. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Contents: — ^John Bright, M.P. — John Wesley — Abraham Lincoln — 
Bishop Temple — David Livingstone — C. H. Spurgeon — John Locke — 
Cardinal Manning — ^W. Lloyd Garrison — Rev. Newman Hall — Charles 
Waterton — Sir Charles Dilke — Samuel Johnson — Sir W. King Hall — H. 
Herkomer — Sir C. Napier — Dean Hook. 



London: Hodder and Stoughton, 2y, Paternoster Row, 



BY THE REV. PAXTON HOOD, 

I. 
Scottish Characteristics. Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

II. 

Oliver Cromwell : His Life« Times* Battlefields, and Contemporaries. Crown 8vo cloth, 
TS. 6d. 

III. 

Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild Wales : His Country, his Times, and his 
Contemporaries. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, '7s. 6d. 

IV. 

Robert HalL Volume V. of " Men Worth Remembering" A Series of Popular Biographies. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

V. 

The World of Anecdote. An Accumulation of Facts, Incidents, and Illustrations, Historical 
and Biographical, from Books and Times, Recent and Remote. Fifth Thousand. Cheap 
Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

VI. 

The World of Moral and Religious Anecdote. Illustrations and Incidents gathered from 
the Words, Thoughts, and Deeds in the Lives of Men, Women, and Books. Sixth Thousand. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

VII. 

The Villages of the Bible. Descriptive, Traditional, and Memorable. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BY THE REV, R, W. DALE, Af.A, 

I. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians : Its Doctrine and Ethics. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

IL 

The Evangelical Revival, and other Sermons. With an Address on the Work of the 
Christian Ministry in a Period of Theological Decay and Transition. Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

in. 

Nine Lectures on Preaching. Delivered at Yale, New Haven, Conn. Third Thousand. 
Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

IV. 

The Atonement. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. Eighth Edition. With a new 
Preface. Demy Bvo, 12s. ; Crown Bvo, 6s. 

V. 

The Jewish Temple and the Christisin Church. A Series of Discourses on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Sixth and Revised Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

VL 
Weekday Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BY THE REV. J, S TO UGH TON, D.D, 

I. 

William Penn : the Founder of Pennsylvania. With Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

II. 

History of Religion in England, from the opening of the Long Parliament to the end 
of the Eighteenth Century. In Six handsome Volumes. Crown Bvo, cloth, ^^ 5s. 

in. 

William Wilberforce. . In " Men Worth Remembering." A Series of Popular Biographies. 
Crown Bvo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

IV. 

The Daily Prayer Book, for the Use of Families. With Additional Prayers for Special 

Occasions. Seventh Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



London : Hodder and Stoughton, 2y, Paternoster Row, 
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